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POUT  AT  PHINCK,  HAITI. 

The  population  of  the  Haitian  capital  is  about  inu.ooo.  The  city  is  the  principal  port  ofshipinent  for  I  he  country's  products, 

The  total  foreic’n  trade  of  the  Kepuldic  for  loyj  atnoiinted  to  over  *2:i,nou.(im' 


chielly  coltee,  cotton,  sucar,  logwood,  and  cacao. 


ON  Al’lilL  U).  11)22.  tilt'  Haitian  (’ouncil  of  Stato  mot  in  l\)rt 
an  I’rinco  and,  as  a  National  Assond>ly.  proccu'dod  to  tlie 
oloction  «»f  a  now  I’rosidont  of  tlio  Uojnihlio.  Tliat  saino 
ovonino,  havin';  roaohod  a  dooision.  M.  dosoph  Louis  Borno 
was  proolaiinod  I’rosidont  of  Haiti,  to  take*  ollioo  on  May  lo  of  that 
yoar.  Tho  inauj;uration  ooroinonios  woro  duly  hold  on  tho  dato 
ap])ointod  and  tho  oiti/cais  of  Haiti  hohold,  for  tho  first  tiino  in  tho 
history  (»f  thoir  oountry,  both  tho  outj;oinj;  and  tho  inooniinj;  I’rosi- 
donts  takinj;  ])art  in  an  inauj;uration  ooroinony.  In  tho  words  of  a 
n'oontly  puhlishod  history  of  Haiti: 

Thanks  to  tho  ()coai>alion.  tlio  transmission  of  prosidontial  power  was  poacofnlly 
offoclod  and  without  violonci".  <  )n  tlio  loth  day  of  May,  l!t22,  tho  p»H>i)lo  of  tho  capital 
l(M)kod  on  with  astonishnnMit  at  this  nniipio  spoctaclo  in  tin*  annals  of  oar  history — 
that  of  two  Prosiilonls  I'xchanijin',;  mutual  felicitations  at  the  National  Palace,  one 
Hoin};  in  and  the  other  leavin"  toemhark  peacefully  on  a  vessel  for  his  native  villa'^e 
in  southern  Haiti. 

Iininotliately  upon  takinj;  the  rt'ins  of  olliee,  I’resident  Borno  showed 
himself  to  he  a  man  of  deeision  and  enerj;y,  desirous  t)f  assistinj;  and 
develttpinj;  his  e<*untry,  and  to  this  eml  he  at  once  devttted  his  time 
to  the  eonsideration  of  the  makinj;  of  a  loan  t»)  Haiti.  As  a  restilt, 
on  June  20,  1022,  a  law  authori/inj;  an  exterior  hum  of  .?1 0,000, 000 
and  an  interior  loan  of  So, 000, 000  was  passetl  hy  the  legislative  body, 
the  C\tuneil  of  State. 


('uinpilril  from  tlic  latest  report  of  Itrig.  Ouii.  Joint  It.  Ku.ssoll. 
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DIKK  (••(NSTUICTION  IN  HAITI 


PImt:  ArlilHMiil<-  UiviT  in  IIinicI.  Invrvtipilioti  lias  >h<iun  tlial  Inn.nnn  acrrs  in  llic  ArlilxHiili-  Kivcr 
mil  lx-  irri|!ulc<|.  laiwrr:  Iliki-  ni'ar  (irun<li'  Sulinr.  Hy  ixHi-ilrni’linn  of  iliki-s  anil  rai^ini;  runls  alxivi’ 
lliMKl-waliT  liinil',  tlir  i-ily  nf  Cramli'  Salini'  al  llii'  iiuhiIIi  iiI  llir  ArlilHHiilr  was  savisl  frnin  ■U-slriictiiHi 
liy  IliHxl. 
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Wliik*  tlio  loan  law  liad  Ih'cii  |)ass('»l  and  tin*  loan  antliorized,  inncli 
work  had  to  la*  conchuh'd  hcfon*  tlu*  loan  could  he  cfl’cctcd.  Pri¬ 
marily  it  was  essential  that  a  sound  linaneial  ])ro<'rain  should  he 
a<;reed  to  hv  the  Haitian  (loverninent  and  the  United  States,  and  to 
this  end  (‘xehanj;(‘s  of  notes  were  lu'cessarv.  In  order  that  Haiti 
ini<;ht  obtain  the  best  results  from  the  loan,  it  was  sujx};este»l  that 
proposals  1)(*  s(‘nt  out  and  eojnpc'titive  bids  invited.  'Phis  arran<;e- 
ment  was  (inally  ajjreed  to.  A  law  was  then  |>assed  by  the  Haitian 
lej;islative  body  authorizing  the  issuance  of  the  interior  bonds. 
Shortly  afterwards  Monsieur  Leon  Dejean.  Minister  of  Forei"n 
Affairs,  and  Monsieur  Leys,  consul  fieneral  at  New  York,  were  sent  to 
Washinfiton  on  a  special  mission  r(‘f;ardin};  the  loan  ne<;otiations. 
Proposals  were  then  sent  out  and  seah*d  bids  subjuitted  for  the 
exterior  loan,  the  bi<l  of  ft2. 187  i)er  cent  beinj;  aecepted.  'rids  bid  was 
considen'd  excelhuit  and  1  believe  that  it  is  due  to  the  C(»mpetitive 
feature  that  it  can  now  b(>  said  that  never  bebtre  in  the  history  of 
Haiti  had  a  loan  been  made  under  such  excellent  conditions. 

Durinj;  the  early  sujnmer  a  |)r(»<;ram  of  development  had  been 
drawn  u]>.  and  immediattdy  after  the  sanctioninji;  «)f  the  loan  contract, 
thus  makinj;  the  money  from  tin*  loan  available,  the  sum  of  S:i()(), ()()() 
was  appropriated  by  an  extraordinary  credit,  and  made  available  f(»r 
the  Department  of  Public  Wcu'ks.  This  amount  was  necessary  for 
preliminary  work  connect(‘d  with  the  development  work  to  be  under¬ 
taken  by  this  depiirtnuMit  later  on,  and  it  was  (‘ssiudial  that  the 
^ath(*rin<;  of  material  in  certain  investigations  Im*  made  at  «mce  in 
order  to  take  advantajje  of  tlu'  »lry  s('ason. 

l’l{(>(;|{KSS  IN  Prm.lC  WORK. 

To  bejrin  with,  there  are  in  the  Dejiartment  of  Public  Vdorks, 
associates!  with  the  10  treaty  en<;ineers  un(h*r  the*  chief  (*n};ineer, 
('oinmandeM’  Archibald  L.  J’arsons,  (\trps  of  Uivil  Kn<;ine(‘rs,  United 
States  Xavy,  lo  commissiomsl  Haitian  en<;ineers  and  areliitects. 
The  assistant  to  each  treaty  enjjim'er  is  alset  a  Haitian.  'Hie  (dlicer 
in  charf'e*  of  the*  le<;al  w«»rk  and  library  is  a  Haitian,  and  other  archi¬ 
tects  and  engineers  are  eletaihsl  on  special  projects  of  d(*si<;n  and 
construction.  I’ractically  the*  (“ntir<“  clerical  force  is  composesl  of 
Haitians.  In  the  streaim  ^au<;in}'  servie-e  tln-re  are  8  Haitians  as 
hydrojjraphic  aids  and  18  {'auj'e*  r«‘aders.  'I'he  (“ntire  etr^anizatiem 
is  so  ])lanm‘d  that  upon  .Vimuican  withdrawal  the  (h'partnuuit  will 
have*  tlie*  se‘rvie*e*s  etf  llaitiiiiis  traine'el  in  e*ve*rv  phase*  e»f  its  ae*tivitie*s 
anel  e*e|uippe*el  tet  e*iirrv  ein  its  functiems.  'I'he*  eive*rjij;e*  numbe*r  eef 
Haitian  labe»re*rs  e*m]»le»ye*el  by  the*  ele*partme*nt  is  2,700,  anel  the  pay 
re*ce*ive*el  by  the*ni  is  oO  pe*r  ce*nt  hij^her  than  that  e>f  ceunmein  hdieir 
in  Haiti. 


i 


IMIMtOVKMKNTS  IN  TKI.KIMItlNK  COMMVNIC.VTIOX. 

A  lU'w  niiloiimlir  t<‘l(-)ili<iiit'  s\>lt'iii  wa>  iiistiillcil  in  llio  Iliiitian  n)|>itiil.  I  pixT:  Kxlorior  of  the  toU'- 
Kiapli  anil  irli'plioiu'  ollici'  lii-foro  rcinoval  of  Ilio  olil  inainu'to  syslcni.  I.owit;  TIu-  oIIUv,  in  April, 
IfCI,  afliT  tho  installation  of  Ilio  antoniatir  ti'U'pliono  syslcni. 
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A  stor(‘k('(‘j)iii<;  Inis  hct'ii  luldod  !<•  the  administrative 

activities  and  lias  slinwn  a  snhstantial  tnmnver.  .‘v  direct  eennniny  of 
820, ()<•()  lias  heeii  realized  liy  direct  purchases  frnin  American  mann- 
faeturers  and  direct  shipments.  Sales  tn  other  «le])artinents  of  the 
Haitian (lovernineiit  have  netted  S!()4.44()..‘)l  and  a  snrplusof  SS,()27.S7. 

A  new  store  yard  has  heeii  eonstriieted  with  railroad  into  yanl. 
savinj;  costs  of  handling  and  e.xpeditinj;  deliveries.  Installation  of 
workshops  and  concrete  tanks  for  ereosotin*;  hridjje  timbers,  telejjraph 
poles,  etc.,  have*  been  hefinn,  as  also  ojieration  of  the  system  of  shops 
and  supplies  on  thorou>;hly  mmlern  lines. 

'Pile  seoiie  of  le<;al  work  and  the  ])rofessional  library  has  been 
enlar»;ed  thronoh  collection  of  all  Haitian  le<;al  works  afVeetinj; 
pnhlie  works  development,  technical  reference  hooks'  in  both  French 
and  Knt'lish,  and  eomjilete  file  enjiineerinj;  products  eatalojriies.  A 
complete  jihotojirapliie  ])hint  with  jihotooniphie  record  of  all  work 
done  has  been  installed,  tojiether  with  airplane  jdiotojrraphs  of  cities, 
public  huildinjis,  parks,  streets,  and  structures. 

As  soon  as  the  appropriation  for  jiuhlic  works  became  available -- 
and  even  before  vi<;orous  w<»rk  was  hejrun  in  a  score  of  directions, 
as  may  he  seen  in  the  following;  para<;raphs.  and  never,  surely,  was 
so  mueh  aeeomplished  at  so  comparatively  small  an  outlay  as 
that  represc'Uted  by  the  hml_i;et  appro|)riation.  Some  of  the  many 
achievements  were,  hricdly: 

1.  4'he  maint(‘nane(>  and  improvement  of  the  existing;  hydraulic 
service  in  the  Ut'puhlie,  the  const  met  ion  of  waterworks  and  plants 
to  the  value  of  .S4S.|)(M».  the  installation  in  Port  an  Prince  of  a  hijih- 
pressure  salt-watt‘r  lire-prot(‘etion  system,  and  throu<'h  active  col- 
h'ction  and  tin*  iniprovtal  system  the  doublin';  of  the  reeei])ts  fnuu 
water  snhscrihi'rs  in  thrc'c  cities,  and  a  substantial  increase  of  returns 
in  nine  eitii's:  the  lowering;  of  tin*  cost  of  opj'ration  throu*;hout  the 
l{e]ud)lic:  the  li<;htinj;  by  (‘leetricity  of  Port  an  Prince,  ('ape  Haitien, 
and  (louaives,  and  ])relimiuarv  work  for  a  li,i;htinj;  plant  at  daciuel. 

2.  Mttn*  than  l,;h)()  kilometeis  of  telegraph  and  telephone  lines 
w<*re  iinjiroved  and  operated,  many  sections  heinj;  entirely  reeon- 
struetecl:  a  new  line  was  constrneted  between  Port  de  Paix  ami  ('ap 
St.  Nicolas;  tele;;raph  trallie  was  increased  2(»  ])er  cent  and  lono- 
distanee  tel(‘|>lume  trallie  doubled;  the  personnel  was  reduced  10  per 
cent  and  tin*  cost  «*f  o|)(‘ration  and  maintenance  lowere«l  17  percent: 
the  time  <»f  telegram  deliverii's  was  reduced  7’)  i)er  cent  and  rates  for 
tele])hone  service  1">  per  cent;  the  reeei|)ts  from  telegraph  and 
t«‘h‘phone  systiMus  wt'ri'  increased  40  j)er  cent;  a  new  automatic 

>  EiiiTiiK's  NtiTK.  In  llii-i  coiini'ction  inciilimi  sliiiiiUl  tw  iinnlc  nfa  vi-ry  v;ilu:il>lo  work.jiisl  |iiililisli(>cl. 
I'liliilnl  IHcIhtniiiiiri  il<  l.igirUiliiin  AJiiiininlriilii)  llnitiinw  by  llnnnibul  ITiiv,  llio  (listin):nislii'(l 
i-iMinsi'llor  itf  slab'  anil  oiii'  of  Ui<‘  li'ailiiiK  IlK'iri'siil  Ilio  llailian  bar.  In  Ibis  inoniinii'iilal  work  M.  I’riiv 
has  nnuir  an  rxcis'iliiiKly  abli-  anil  iisi'riil  ntnlribiilinn  In  Iho  livlinical  lib'raliirr  nl  his  tsmniry,  simv  it 
linns  Fur  I  In’  ailniinisiralivi'  lonislal  inn  iiF  Haiti  whal  M.  Manriro  IliH'k  ami  M.  Krnost  Cailol.iii  llu'ir 
ri's|M'rii\i' i-hnisii's,  iliil  fur  Ihi'  li'yislalivi'  ailniinisiralinn  nF  Kranis'. 
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systoin,  with  <*a]>noily  of  3.*)()  ])hon(‘s,  was  installed  in 
I’ort  au  Princo,  with  a])|)roxiinat(‘ly  300  suhscrihcrs;  a  modern  system 
of  business  administration  was  installcal:  and  finally,  sehools  were 
o])ened  for  instruction  in  modern  methods  of  construction,  repair  and 
maintenanee  of  system,  installation  and  suj)ervision  of  posts, 
installation  of  cables  and  cable  splicing,  linemen  and  inspectoi-s. 

3.  In  additi(»n  to  the  improvement  and  maintenanee  of  existing 
irrijration  systems  the  DijiuedesMatheux  dam  in  the  Plainof  Arcahaie, 
which  will  serve  OjOOO  acres  of  land  free  of  service  tax,  was  com¬ 
pleted;  ])reliminarv  investi};ation  was  made  of  other  irrioatitm  proj¬ 
ects  and  examinations  of  sources  of  water  sup])ly  in  other  sections; 
by  preliminary  investi<;ation  it  was  demonstrat(‘d  that  100, 000  acres 
in  the  Artihonite  Valiev  can  he  irri<;ated.  an  area  of  immense  ])romise 
to  Haiti's  future;  throughout  the  five  months  t)f  flood  season  in  the 
Artihonite  Valiev  the  important  St.  Mare-(lonaives  section  of 
main  road  across  the  island  was  ke])t  open  to  tradie  by  repairing 
(»f  breaks,  rec<»nstruetion  of  dikes,  and  by  raisinjr  several  kihuneters 
of  road  above  flo(*d-water  limits,  the  city  of  (Irande  .Saline  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Artihonite  la'inji  saved  from  destruction  by  flood. 

4.  In  the  matter  of  c<tastal  surveys  and  construction,  4  new 
automatic  flashiu"  acetylene  lighthouses,  with  visibility  up  to  Hi 
miles,  were  instalhal;  4  li<rhthous(‘s  (»f  the  (»ld  ty])e  were  renovated; 
the  visibility  t»f  tin*  im])ortant  Pttint  Lamentin  Li<;ht,  at  the  entranei' 
to  Port  au  Prince,  was  increased  from  S  miles  to  14;  a  new  lijilithouse 
structure  was  instalhal  at  dacimd,  and  siti's  for  otliers  wear  insj)eeted 
to  oive  a  total  of  l."»  lu'w  automatic  lights  to  Haiti's  thousand  miles 
of  coast  line;  plans  were  <‘ompl(‘ted  for  a  lijihthouse  dt'pot  at  Port 
au  Prifiee;  plans  wen*  eom))leted  for  buoys  and  harbor  lights  for 
all  ports,  and  new  buoys  wen^  installed  in  four  of  the  leadinj;  ports. 

.').  Nine  hundred  and  sixty  kilomettTs  of  ])ermanently  organized 
ntads  w<“re  maintained,  the  most  important  stretches  heinj;  n'con- 
structed  and  resurfaced;  surveys  htr  n(‘w  road  |)roj(*cts  were  made, 
and  all  main  roads  w<‘n‘  kept  in  passable  condition  at  all  times;  a 
new  r<)ad  was  he<;un  which  will  not  oidy  link  the  Haitian  system  with 
the  Santo  Domingan  systejn  of  roails  hut,  when  c«»m|)let(*<l,  will 
n*duce  the  pres(*nt  three-day  travel  by  automobile  between  the 
capitals  (»f  the  tw«*  Republics  to  one  «lay,  thus  opening  t«*  eojnmerei* 
and  intercourse  a  hitherto  is(»lat(‘d  section  (»f  central  Haiti.  New 
bridges  ami  masonry  culverts  have  h(>en  const ruct(*d,  and  existin*; 
ones  maintained  and  rc'paired;  and  mati^rial  has  been  collect*‘<l  for 
construction  of  40  new  tindier  hrid<;es,  which  will  keep  open  to  traflic 
in  the  rainy  season  many  stretches  hitherto  impassahh*. 

t».  Amon^  the  many  jnunicipal  improv(‘ments  in  addition  to  tin* 
n*j)air  of  strc'cts,  the  liohtin*'  <tf  cities,  and  tin*  maintenanei*  of  7N 
kiloiiK'ters  of  streets  in  Port  au  Prince  alone,  plans  for  park  develop- 
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incut  and  trallic  control  arc  hcinj;  completed;  the  Ministerial  Palace, 
which  houses  the  Haitian  (lovernment  departments  and  treaty 
odicers,  has  been  comjiletely  renovated  and  nnulern  furniture 
installed  therein;  a  fireproof  huildinj;  for  the  Haitian  Government 
archives  has  been  completed;  the  State.  Communal,  and  school  struc- 
turi's  in  seven  leadinjr  cities  have  been  renovated  and  repaired;  a  new 
Imildino  for  a  nurses’  home  at  the  General  ('ity  Hospital  of  Port  au 


OXK  OK  THE  NEW  I.KiUTUorsEi 


Several  new  aulDinatie  llasliintiaeelylene  littht houses,  with  visibility  u|i 
to  Hi  miles,  were  placed  in  o|>eration  thirinf;  1922. 


Prince  has  been  completed,  and  construction  he^un  on  two  new  wards; 
and  plans  completed  for  the  most  urfjently  needed  school-huildinj;s. 

7.  Put  it  is  in  the  Department  of  Ihihlic  Health  where  the  most 
significant  and  important  ]»ro};ress  has  been  maile.  progress  which 
touches  the  well-hein<;  and  the  very  life  of  the  nation.  Although 
ort'atly  handicapped  by  an  insufliciency  of  funds,  this  department 
has  succeeded,  with  the  small  amount  available,  not  oidy  in  main¬ 
taining  an  e.xcellent  condition  as  to  health  throughout  Haiti,  hut 


r. 

*''>^JWt_,-  -  ....  -.  M.-.J. 

'  •  .  x^‘ "  ■"  'A.  •  '  *" 

-  •  1 ^  -i. 
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has  ov(*n  oxtended  considorahly  the  public  health  and  sanitary 
service.  The  personnel  of  the  department  is  as  follows: 

Seven  commissioned  naval  surficons  under  the  supervision  of  Lieut, 
('ommander  James  M.  Minter,  Medical  (’orps.  United  States  Xavy, 
chief  of  the  sanitary  service,  10  chief  pharmacists  and  pharmacists’ 
assistants,  11  native  Haitian  physicians,  1  pharmacist,  and  1  dentist. 
Native  physicians  are  also  employed  as  assistants  to  the  public 
health  officers  of  Port  au  Prince  and  ('ape  Ilaitien.  In  addition,  lo 
native  nurses  have  comjileted  the  two  years’  training;  course  at  the 
(leneral  Hospital  of  Port  au  Prince,  and  20  are  in  training.  Through 
the  training  of  the  Haitian  medical  men  and  nurses,  a  corps  is  being 
formed  competent  in  time  to  take  over  all  sanitary  activities  and 
trained  in  all  jihases  of  public  health  work,  such  as  administrative, 
hospitalization,  sanitary,  and  (piarantine  duties.  (Irowing  coopera¬ 
tion  between  this  service  and  the  Haitian  medical  fraternity  is  further 
strengthening  the  policy  to  eipiip  Haitians  to  man  their  own  public 
health  service. 

.Vs  a  result  of  an  intensive  vaccination  campaign,  carried  on 
through  lf)2t)  and  1021,  the  final  traces  of  smallpox  epidemic  were 
wiped  out,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  campaign  will  prevent  the 
spread  of  smalljiox  for  several  veal’s  to  come.  Increased  cooperation 
of  the  communes  has  been  obtained  in  maintaining  sanitary  labor 
sijuads,  the  health  service  contributing  money  and  eipiipment.  All 
sources  (»f  water  supply  have  been  examined,  cities  have  been  cleaned, 
mos(|uit<»es  have  been  eradicated,  markets  supervised  and  cleaned, 
foodstuffs  and  the  slaughter  of  animals  inspected,  a  campaign  against 
rats,  mice,  and  stray  dogs  was  conducted,  examination  of  one  out  of 
every  seven  rats  trajiped  showing  negative  results,  and  swamp  areas 
were  filled  and  drained. 

’File  study  of  bacillary  dysentery,  known  in  Haiti  as  cholerine,  has 
greatly  reduced  the  severity  of  e|)idemic  late  in  the  year.  Microscopi¬ 
cal  stmlics  of  1,140  stains  and  1..320  types  of  cultures,  use  of  serum, 
and  intensive  educational  campaign  in  affected  areas  have  brought 
this  disease  under  control.  Plans  for  a  complete  medical  survey  of 
Haiti  are  being  studied  and  prepared.  An  educational  campaign  has 
been  undertaki’n  through  the  distribution  throughout  the  Uepuhlic  of 
bulletins  of  prophylactic  measures  for  prevalent  diseases,  including 
special  bulletins  for  combating  dysentery  eiiidemics,  and  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  visiting  nurses  for  the  poor. 

.Vll  hospital  facilities  have  been  im|)roved  and  are  working  to  full 
capacity.  In  general  the  Haitian  jieople  are  responding  in  greatly 
increased  numbers  to  the  opportunities  for  medical  and  surgical 
treatment,  22.3 Hi  being  treated  iliiring  the  fiscal  year  just  closed,  as 
compared  with  7,3t).")  the  previous  year.  .V  new  nuMlern  operating 
pavilion,  a  home  for  native  nurses  in  training,  a  7t)-room  ward,  and  a 


HOSPITVL  KACII.ITIKS. 

]|(is|iilul  farililirs  have  proally  imjirovH  am)  ni-w  )iiiil<lin|!^  pcmstnictwl.  l'|>|K'r:  Ty|>p  of  wards 
foriticriy  us<h1.  Onter:  Kxterior  of  \\  ar<!s  I  and  II  of  tin- K<'»iTal  hospital  at  Tort  an  PriiW.  Uiwrr: 
NurM's’  finartiTs,  grnoral  ho'-pital,  Port  an  Prince. 


PUBUC  IIKAKTII  SKUVICK. 

A  corps  has  Wn  traiiu'il  in  all  phaM‘s  of  public  health  work.  Vi>|icr;  Street  swan-iicrs  in  Port  an  Prince, 
t'enlcr:  Sanitary  ins|H'ctors.  latwcr:  .Means  (or  collectini;  garliane  ami  slret-t  swee|)ings. 
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morjilu*  are  a  few  of  the  iin|)roveineiits  in  Port  an  Prince.  In  ('ape 
Haitian  the  (leneral  Hospital  is  hein};  enlarfie*!  and  a  new  ward  for 
tuhereular  |)atients  eoinplete<l.  In  Port  de  Paix  a  new  .Vt-bed 
hospital  is  70  per  cent  completed;  in  (Jonaives  a  new  40-hed  ward  for 
women  has  been  added;  in  St.  Man-  the  old  hospital  is  heinj;  thoroughly 
renovated;  in  deremie  a  new  40-hed  hospital  is  under  construction; 
while  in  Jacmel  a  new  operatinjj  pavilion  and  a  ward  for  tuberculosis 
patients  are  heinj;  completed.  A  {jeneral  insane  asylum  is  heinj; 
projected,  the  insane  heinj;  housed  at  j)resent,  as  formerly,  in  the 
prisons. 

Free  city  <lispensaries  and  cliiucs  have  l)een  established,  and  also 
in  the  isolated  rural  districts,  where  the  lack  of  metlical  assistance  was 
ap|)aliin^,  with  Haitian  doctoi’s  and  nurses  in  char»;e.  The  American 
lied  ('ross  has  cooperated  splendidly  in  this  work  with  funds,  supplies, 
and  nursini;  assistance. 

To  Haitian  medical  men  ami  students  have  been  e.xtemled  full 
facilities  in  all  new  medical  extension  and  child-welfare  w(»rk  in  the 
school,  and  they  have  been  encouraj;ed  to  coo|)erate  in  an  effort  to 
build  U|)  accurate  vital  statistics  with  the  result  that  00  |)er  cent  of 
the  communes  are  now  making  reports,  as  compared  with  10  per  cent 
in  11)21. 

In  short,  with  a  total  hudj;etarv  appro|)riation  of  S2.'»4.000  from  the 
customs  cidlections  receipts  this  service  has  accomplished  the  forefjo- 
injl  in  a  country  of  2,.j00.000  |)opulation  and  an  area  of  10.000  s(|uare 
miles  at  a  pro  rata  of  11  cents  <;old  p(*r  p(*rs<»n  for  the  year.  rnd(*r 
these  conditions  its  most  im|)ortant  work  was  necessarily  restrictial  to 
operation  in  the  larj;er  centers  of  population. 

In  anticipation  of  fireater  funds  for  its  work,  plans  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  medical  survey  of  Haiti,  research  work  to  study  and  eradi¬ 
cate  the  prevalent  diseases,  establishment  of  (piarantine  station. 
se<;n*<;ation  and  treatment  of  insane  and  lepers,  further  establish¬ 
ment  ttf  free  dispensaries,  increased  hos]>itali/.ation,  and  an  intensive 
(‘ducational  campaign  amon^  the  illiterate  po|>ulation. 

<S.  The  <;endarmerie  of  Haiti  has  been  most  efficiently  handled 
•  luring  the  |)ast  year  and.  as  a  result,  has  b(*en  brought  to  a  very  hi<jii 
standard  of  excellence. 

It  is  commanded  by  102  ofiicers  and  noncommissioiual  oflicers 
(h'tailed  from  the  MarimA'orps,  12  oflicers,  warrant  and  petty  oflicers  »»f 
the  Navy.  In  a<ldition  therean-  Kilieutiuiantsaiml  7  jictinf;  lieuttuiants 
a|)|)oint(Ml  from  Haitian  citizens  and  22  aspirant  oHic(>rs  from  tlu‘ 
same  source,  a  total  of  4.5  of  Haitian  birth.  Tlu*  ('idistial  p(>rsonnel 
of  2,4 14  is  wholly  Haitian.  This  total  of  4.'>  I  laitiiin  ofiic(‘r  appointees, 
comprisin<;  both  line  and  nualical  oflicau’s,  is  the  present  nucleus  of 
what  will  (‘V(>ntually  Ix'come  an  armed  force  wholly  Haitian  in  both 
its  commissiomal  and  enlist<‘d  personnel,  traimal  on  modern  lines  to 


HAITIAN  SCHOOLS. 


In  coniUH’t Urn  with  iniiniri|ial  iinprovpmonts,  schtmls  havp  rprtMvotl  thpir  shan*  of 
attention,  the  buildings  in  seven  cities  having  been  reiiaired  and  renovated. 
Schools  at  .Anse-a-Veaii,  Jeremle,  and  Aux-t'ayes  are  shown  above. 


UltllKiK  COXSTltrCTION', 

(M'liiTal  view  oflhr  Moiit-ltiiiiis  IiiIiIki' ('(MiNtnicliiMi.  I.owcr:  ('iiiii|il('l<'<l  mill  r  pitT  of  llir  Miiiit- 
KiHit'-  liriilKi'. 
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act  both  as  a  police  organization  and  an  armed  force  capable  of  put¬ 
ting  down  internal  disordei's,  while  maintaining  the  prestige  of  Haiti 
in  her  relations  with  other  nations.  It  is  also  the  avowed  politw  of 
the  present  corps  to  replace  by  native  surgeons  the  medical  oflicers 
detailed  from  the  United  States  Navy,  and  three  have  already  been 
so  appointed.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Haitian  young  men  who 
are  commissioned,  serving  as  acting  oflicei-s,  and  in  training  for  com¬ 
mission,  have  been  recruited  from  the  best  families  in  Haiti  and 


CONSTUrCTION  OK  (T  IA  EUT! 


cuivctls  rcwUuT  ti'iMi  ornry  liir.l  rr  ciilvcrt; 
Cahobiks- 1 1  iiK’lu'  route. 


represent  the  best  type  of  Haitians.  Their  service  is  full  of  promise. 
All  gendarmes  are  now  receiving  a  free  grammar-school  course. 
In  addition  to  the  benefit  that  the  imlividiial  gendarme  receives  from 
this  innovation,  it  has  spread  the  desire  for  etlucation,  been  the 
subject  of  much  favorable  comment  among  the  Haitians,  ami  has 
provetl  an  added  incentive  for  recruiting. 

9.  All  prisons  are  under  control  of  the  gendarmerie  and  fretpient 
inspections  have  shown  e.vcellent  sanitaiy  conditions  ami  good 
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physical  condition  among  the  prisoners.  In  a  monthly  average  of 
2,778  prisoners  confined,  the  death  rate  was  held  to  the  almost  irre¬ 
ducible  minimum  <)f  0.017  per  cent.  In  this  connection  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  great  percentage  of  prisoners  admitted  are  received  in 
deplorable  physical  condition,  and  that  a  considerable  number  of  the 
deaths  occurred  within  a  few  days  of  their  admission.  Ihuler  the 
old  regime,  prior  to  the  Occupation,  the  death  rate  was  as  high  as 
1,:100  out  of  each  2,000.  In  the  main  j)risons.  Port  au  Prince,  Cape 
llaitien,  and  Ilinche,  among  the  trades  taught  and  carried  on  are  the 
manufacture  of  gendarmerie  uniforms,  prison  uniforms,  shoemaking 
and  repairing,  carpentry,  furniture*  making,  brickmaking,  mat  and 
basket  weaving.  The  profits  from  the  sale  of  prison-made  products 
go  to  the  welfare  funds  of  the  prisons,  with  a  percentage  to  the  prison¬ 
ers  employed,  to  be  paid  to  them  on  their  discharge.  In  addition  to 
increasing  the  discipline  and  contentment  of  the  prisoners  they  are 
enabled  to  return  to  civil  life  e([uipped  with  a  trade. 

10.  The  imports  to  Haiti  during  the  last  fiscal  year  aggregated 
S12,.‘15(),271,  as  against  SI  l,9.j7,20()  for  the  preceding  period.  Of  the 
1(J  leading  articles  of  import — namely,  cotton  textiles,  flour,  fish, 
soap,  inm  and  steel,  tobacco,  oils,  fibers,  lupiors  ami  beverages,  and 
meats— the  I’nited  States  strongly  predominated  with  the  e.xception 
of  lupiors,  in  which  France  (Uitranked  all  other  countries.  In  meats, 
ric(*.  leatlu'r,  and  wood  tin*  I'nitc'd  .Stat(*s  had  no  competitors,  ami 
in  the  n'lnaining  minor  articles  of  import  the  great  bulk  was  shippeal 
from  the  I’nited  States. 

The  ex|)orts  from  Haiti  during  the  same  |)eriod  aggregated 
S  10,712,210,  as  against  S4,l>r).'l,o70  for  the  preceding  period.  The  lea<l- 
ing  export  articles  of  Haiti  for  the  period  were  coffee,  sugar,  dyewootls, 
<-acao,  goatskitjs,  hotuw,  lignum  vita*,  and  mahogany.  With  the 
(*xc«*ption  of  the  cofr(*(*,  cotton,  and  honey,  the  gr(*at  bulk  went  to 
the  l*nit(*d  States.  In  this  p(*riod  cotton  and  cacao  trebh*d  in  value 
and  honey  doubled,  no  other  chang<*s  of  cons(*(|uence  b(*ing  r(*cor«led. 
Prior  to  this  p(*riod  the  amount  of  (*xport  duty  was  not  included  in 
the  value  of  <*xports  and  |)rior  records  of  exports  are  ther(*f<u‘e  incor- 
r<*ct  in  less<*ning  the  trade!  balances  of  those  years.  The  unfavorable 
trade  balaiict*  of  the  pr<*c<*ding  |)erio«l,  S7,()0.‘i,t»;ir),  is  ther(*for(*  r(*<luced 
by  this  chaiig*!  of  com|)Utation  to  .Sr»,:id0,7f>t). 


The  unanimous  election  of  Dr.  Cosine  ile  la  Torriente  y 
Peraza  as  J^resident  of  the  Fourth  Assembly  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  which  conv'ened  in  Geneva,  September  3,  1923, 
is  another  proof -if  proof  were  needed  of  the  growing 
importance  and  prestige  of  Latin  America  in  that  exalted  and 
weighty  body  of  highly  trained  international  experts  in  the 
administration  of  human  affairs. 

This  time  it  is  Cuba,  among  the  Hispanic  sisterhooil  of  nations, 
which  has  been  thus  signally  honored  in  the  person  of  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  sons,  already  named  who,  although  still  a  young  man, 
has  during  a  brilliant  career  filled  a  numher  of  the  most  important 
posts  within  the  gift  of  the  Cuban  nation.  Due  to  the  extremely  able 
work,  under  his  presidency,  of  the  committee  on  the  reduction  of 
armaments  of  the  Third  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Natimis.  he  was 
sjiecially  eulogized  by  the  presi«lent  of  that  body,  Sr.  Agusti'n 
Edwards,  the  well-known  Chilean  publicist  and  diplomat,  in  his  clos¬ 
ing  address.  It  is  worthy  (»f  note  that  this  committee  included 
another  distingiiishcd  Cuban,  Dr.  Aristides  Aguero. 

Dr.  de  la  Torriente  y  Peraza  was  latrn  .lune  29,  1S72,  on  his  father's 
estate',  “Jja  Isabel,”  near  Jovellanos  in  the  Province  of  Matanzas. 
After  completing  the  academic  course  of  the  Instituto  of  Matanzas  he 
('Utered  the  I’niversity  «>f  Hahana,  where  he  grailuated  with  the 
elegree  of  master  of  laws.  After  having  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
revolution  of  in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  of  the 

general  staff.  Dr.  <fe  la  Torriente  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  civil 
government  by  the  military  governor  of  Hahana  and,  later,  acting 
governor  <*f  the  Province.  In  1S1»9  he  became  justice  of  the  court  of 
app(‘als  of  Santa  ('lara.  It  was  in  liH)3  that  he  began  his  interna¬ 
tional  care«'r,  when  Pn'sident  Estrada  Palma  appointed  him  secretary 
of  legation  in  Madrid.  laiter  he  became  charge  d’affaires,  ami  as 
minister  [)lenipotentiarv  and  envoy  extraordinary  he  represented 
Cuba  at  the  nuptials  of  .Mfonso  XIH,  who  conferred  upon  him 
the  Grand  Cross  of  the  «>rder  (»f  Isalu'l  la  Catdlica.  During  the 
administration  of  I’resident  Gomez,  Dr.  de  la  'rorriente  was  for  some 
tiim*  civil-service  commissioiu'r,  while  in  that  of  President  Menocal 
he  was  Fiist  S('cn'tary  of  State.  In  April,  HtlS,  he  was  electeil 
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senator  in  representation  of  liis  native  Province,  a  post  which  he 
still  holds. 

The  list  of  eoinmissions  and  societies,  hoth  governmental  an»l  pri¬ 
vate  in  which  J)r.  de  la  Torriente  holds  ineinhership  and  oflice,  is  long 
and  important,  lie  is  lii-st  vice-president  of  the  Association  and 
National  Council  of  \’eterans  of  the  War  of  Independence;  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Cuban  Society  of  International  Law,  and  one  of  the  four 
Cuban  members  of  the  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration;  member  of  the 
International  High  Commission  on  I’niform  Legislation  of  Washing¬ 
ton;  and  president  of  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs  of  the  Cuban 
Senate.  Moreover,  he  is  a  “miembro  meritorio  y  correspondiente” 
of  the  Royal  Hispanic  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of 
Madrid;  lutnorary  member  of  the  faculty  of  political  and  adminis¬ 
trative  sciences  of  the  Lniversity  of  San  Marcos  of  Lima;  honorary 
corresponding  member  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Geographic  Society; 
and  corresponding  member  of  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America. 

The  liulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  takes  pleasure  in  presenting 
its  sincere  congratulations  to  the  distinguished  Cuban  statesman 
on  this  latest  of  the  many  well-deserved  honors  which  have  come  to 
him,  as  President  of  the  Fourth  Assemblv  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  for  the  brilliant  manner  in  which  he  j)resided  over  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  that  body — another  “league  stone  ”  in  its  onward  march  to 
whose  erection  Hispanic  America,  and  Cuba  in  particular,  have  so 
splendidly  contributed. 


A  TUANS-ANDEAN  TKAIL  DUKING  THE  SUMMER. 


By  Pkestox  .James, 

I'nii'crsilij  of  Michli/an. 

TUK  vahio  of  a  mountain  pass  deponds  on  tlio  case  of  passsa<;c 
and  on  tho  nood  for  passage.  Low  passes  with  easy 
approaches  may  l)e  (piite  neglected  if  there  is  little  or  no 
exchange  between  the  peoples  on  either  side.  C'onversely, 
two  regions  separated  hy  a  mountain  harrier  and  with  markedly  con¬ 
trasted  products  may  make  use  of  relatively  high  passes  with  difli- 
cult  approaches.  Tho  contrast  of  products  may  he  due  to  differences 
of  climate,  to  differences  in  the  natural  resources  or  soil  conditions, 
or  to  differences  in  the  stage  of  economic  development.  Also,  where 
one  or  two  passes  are  conspicuously  lower  than  the  others,  traffic 
will  <‘oncentrate  on  these,  and  they  will  hecoine  of  relatively  mon* 
im|)ortanc(>. 

HEI.IEF  AXn  CI.IMATE. 

'I'he  mountains  which  lie*  between  ('bile  and  Argentina  include  the 
soutliern  j)art  (»f  the  middle'  Andes,  where  there  is  a  high  plateau 
between  twomajetr  ranges,  and  the  southern  Andes,  where  there  is  a 
single  major  range*.  The  mielelle  Anele*s  e‘xle*nel  aheuit  as  far  seeuth  as 
latituele  S.  The  high,  ariel,  Heelivian  plateau  reae*he‘s  Tre*s 
Cruces  eit  the*  setuthern  heumelary  etf  the*  Arge*ntine  Te*rrite>ry  etf  I^ees 
.\nele*s.*  lie*ye»nel  this  the*  e*aste*rn  nmge*  plays  e»ut  in  a  seri(*s  e»f  spurs, 
l)e*twe*e‘n  which  there*  are*  ae*re*s  etf  letwianel,  as  in  the  Argentine* 
l*reivine*e*s  etf  Kietja  aiiel  ('atainare'a.  'I’lie  ('etreletha  Hills  are*  ji 
ele*tache*el  spur,  re*lale*el  physietgraphically  tet  the*  e*astern  range's.® 
Setuth  etf  ahetut  latituele*  .'10°  S.  the  single  majetr  range  etf  the* 
setuthe*rn  Aneh's,  flanke*el  hy  minetr  range's,  cetntinue*s  tet  ('ape  Iletrn, 
he*e*etming  pretgre*ssive*ly  metre  he*avily  glae*iate*el  anel  having  letwer 
[tasse's  setuthwtirel.  Jie*twe*e*n  latitiieh'S  22°  anel  S.,  Brae*ke*id)use*h 

>  HulUtin  tit  thi'  ea'iiCTapitical  Siicii'ty  of  I'hila<li'l|iliia,  July,  ■‘.t'J.'t. 

»  Itrai^kctiliu.sch,  I,.;  Jtie  h'urditltrtnjmnie  zu  iurken  tin  Arginlininchtn  Iteiiuhlik  vnd  Chile,  t  orn  ii'  Ui  .ii* 
.S',  II.;  ZeitM-hrift  diT  <irM‘lls<-hafl  fiir  KnIkuiMlv  xii  Horlin,  vul.  27,  p.  2ei2,  IW2. 

•Church,  e;(J.  ei.  K.;  South  America:  .in  Outline  of  Its  I’hg.tical  (leograiihg:  ejeogr.  Joiirn.,  vol.  17,  p. 
;»5,  IttUI . 
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(loscrihos  no  loss  than  1 1 1  possihlo  passos.  jnost  of  thoin  noarly  KhOOO 
foot  (4. ()(•(•  motors)  in  olovation.^  South  of  Mondoza,  howovor,  tho 
passos  hoooino  iniioli  l()\vor.  Tho  pass  at  Lako  Xahnol  Iliiapi.  tho 
Poroz  Hosalos  Pass,  is  only  f(*ot  (9S()  motors)  ahovo  soa  lovol. 

Sovoral  othor  passos  will  ho  montionod  holow  as  wo  «lisouss  tho 
dovolopmont  of  tho  transmontano  tratlo  roiitos. 

Tho  olimato  difh'rs  somowhat  from  north  to  south.  In  tho  north 
tho  climato  is  provailinjily  arid.  althon<;h  t(»rrontial  rains  and  floods  aro 
oommon  in  summor  alonj;  tho  oast  haso  <»f  tho  mountains  in  northorn 
Argontina.  In  tho  soutln'iii  Andos  tho  olimato  hooomos  wottor  on 

tho  wostorn  sido  and  drior 
on  tho  oastorn  sido  as  ono 
goos  southward.  In  this 
soot  ion  thoro  aro  hoavy 
snows  on  tho  ('hiloan  sido 
ovory  wintor,whioh  usually 
hlook  tho  passos  for  sovoral 
months  in  tho  yoar.  Tho 
hoavy  winds,  too,  aro  a 
sourooof  hardshi|)  and  ovon 
dangor  to  travolors  at  tho 
groat  or  olovations.  In 
somo  o.xposod  plaoos  thoy 
ar«‘  ovon  strong  onough  to 
blow  a  loadod  mulo  off  tho 
trail. 

DKVKI.OI’.MEXT  OK  TKAXS- 
.V  X  n  E  A  fOM.Ml  XK'A- 
TIOXS  THE  ISPAEI.ATA 
KOITE. 

Tho  dovohtpmont  of 
t rans-Amh'an  o(nnmunioa- 
lions  shows  a  numhor  of 
vory  pndty  «‘.\amplosof  tho 
interplay  of  g(*ographio  factors  and  of  ohangos  in  tho  •lirooticm  of 
g<*ographic  foro<*s  with  tho  ootmomio  gntwlh  of  tho  surrounding 
regions.  For  instaiioo,  lot  us  oonsi<lor  tho  goographio  o«»mplo.\  which 
has  r<‘sult(‘d  in  tho  im|)ortano(‘ of  tho  routi*  ov(‘r  tin*  l's|)allata  Pass. 

'rids  [)ass,  popularly  known  as  la  ciiiuhrr,  is  12,()()2  f<‘ot  (.‘I,S42 
motors)  in  (-lovation.  'I'ln*  Argontim;  approach  loaves  tho  |)iodmonl 
town  •>(  Mondoza  ami  olimhs  Fas  ('novas  Valley.  I'ln*  d(*soont  on 
the  ('hih*an  sido  is  hy  way  of  tho  Kio  dunoal  X’alloy  to  Los  .\ndos  ami 
hoyomi  to  .Sant iago  and  \'al|>araiso.  Not  far  south  of  tho  I’spallata 
route  thoro  are  many  lower  pass(*s,  whore*  tho  ghH'iciN  have  notohod 

<  Krwkcnltiiw'li,  I,.:  Ofi.cit.,  iii*.  27l-:U6aii<l  map. 
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the  (TPst  <tf  tiu*  mountains.  Botwoon  latitudes  3()°  41'  S.  and  37° 
41'  S.  there  are  21  eols,  ranjjiu};  from  .j.tiSl  feet  to  8,390  feet  (1,732 
meters  to  2.5.')S  meters)  in  elevation. It  would  seem  that  a  short 
<letour  southward  would  have  provided  a  mueh  easier  route. 

The  e.xplanation  (»f  the  use  of  Tspallata  must  not  he  sought, 
howev<*r,  in  present-day  eonditions.  Its  present  import anee  is  an 
inheritance  from  eolonial  tinuN.  It  is  necessary,  first,  to  picture  the 
eonditions  in  ('Idle  and  Argentina  at  the  close  of  the  si.vteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  In  (’Idle,  Santiaf;(»  was  the  center  of  a  youn^  colony,  and 
<*ther  settlements  were  spread  out  southward  in  the  ('entral  Valley 
as  far  as  the/roz/dm  at  ('oneepeidn.  .South  of  this  city  there  were 
only  scattered  settlements  in  the  forest,  and  routes  of  eommunieation 
were  constantly  e.xposed  to  Indian  raids.®  Thus  on  the  ('hilean  side 
the  otdy  available  pass(*s  must  have  been  north  (»f  latitude  37°  .S. 
We  have  already  seen  that  there  were  a  nundzer  of  passes  available. 

On  the  Arffentine  side,  however,  it  will  he  rememhered  that  set- 
th'inent  was  spr(*adin<;  from  the  north  aloiif;  the  Andean  |)iedmont 
and  «l(twn  the  rivers.  Oidy  the  northern  pampa  east  of  Tueuman 
and  (’ord<*ha  was  used  for  the  pasturing  of  mules  and  cattle.  The 
southern  [zainpa  was  still  the  home  of  fierce  nomadic  savages,  whose 
atta<‘ks  even  on  Buenos  .Vires  retarded  its  final  settlement  until  l.VSO. 
The  .Vnd(‘an  pi(‘dmont  south  of  Tueuman,  ('or<loha,  and  M(‘ndo/.a 
was  h*ss  inviting  than  tlnit  farther  north,  heeause  of  its  increasing 
aridity.  Tin*  fertile  irrigated  ar<'a  around  modern  Nempien  was 
almost  unknown,  save  for  (*xphtring  missionaries.  .V  study  <»f  the 
map  will  show  that  all  21  of  the  mountains  m(‘ntion(‘d  above  are  at 
tin*  In'adwaters  of  tin*  Kio  Negro  or  the  Kio  ('oloraido,  and  thus  their 
aippr<»!iehes  lead  from  the  south,  fraain  ri'gions  tlu'ii  uninhabited  by 
white  men. 

'I'he  rspallata  route  toaak  the  shortest  paith  from  .Santiago,  tin* 
ea‘nt(>r  of  eoloiaial  ('hile,  tea  M(‘ndo/.ai,  the*  soutln'i'imnast  of  tin*  import- 
aiat  a-ohanial  eiti(*s  of  .Vrgentina.  \  pass  faartln*r  north  wouhl  haave 
hraaiight  tin*  traiv(*h*r  (*ifln*r  intaa  or  north  of  tin*  ('aihildo  l)aarria*r. 
A  pass  fartln*r  saauth  woidd  have*  r(*(piin*d  a  long  pi(*<lmont  traail 
southward  from  M(*ndo/.a  thnaugh  aarid  country,  litth*  known,  aainl 
(*xpos(*d  to  tin*  raids  aaf  hostih*  savaag(*s.  'I'hus  th<*  a'ohuaiaal  r(aait(*waas 
uiaavaaidahly  ah*termiin*d. 

Tp  to  tha*  pr(*s(*nl  tinn*  tha*  rspaallata  raauta*  has  ha*lal  tha*  phaa*a*  atf 
first  impaartanea*  as  tha*  lina*  aaf  a‘aanmaunia*aatiaan  laa*twa*a*n  ('hila*  anal 
.Vrga*ntina.  ()va*r  it  was  a*aarria*al  what  litth*  iiala*ra-aaairsa*  tha*ra*  has  laa*a*n 
laa*twa*a*n  tha*sa*  twaa  laations.  Wha*n  t ha*  aliHia*ailtia*s  of  tha*  passaaga*  aara* 


Th*  f'hiUan  SUiUment,  v#»l.  p.  I(C»7. 
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roviewod.  and  \vh(*n  wa  npprociato  that  tho  pass  could  not  he  uscil 
for  four  or  five  months  every  year,  because  of  snow,  we  see  the 
reason  for  the  lack  of  sympathy  which  until  recently  characterized 
the  relations  between  ('bile  and  Argentina.  There  is  no  breeder  of 
distrust  like  a  lack  of  contact. 

As  time  went  on,  the  Andean  piedmont  became  gradually  better 
known  and  the  other  lower  passes  to  the  south  were  discovered. 
San  Martin,  in  his  famous  erossinj;  of  the  Andes  in  1S17,  made  use  of 
five  other  passes  north  and  south  of  his  main  advance  over  Fspallata. 
There  are  several  rea.sons,  however,  why  the  Uspallata  Pass  continued 
to  he  really  the  only  one  of  importance.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
still  on  the  most  direct  route  between  Santiago  and  Mendoza,  and 
thence  straifjht  across  the  pampa  to  Buenos  Aires.  A  "ood  trail  had 
been  built,  well  marked  and  supplied  with  sheltei*s,  while  other  passes 
were  at  best  only  crossed  by  rude  trails.  More  important  still,  there 
was  no  demand  for  the  diseovery  and  development  of  better  routes. 
Partly  because  of  the  difliculty  of  passage,  partly  because  ('bile  had 
not  yet  felt  the  pressure  of  a  limited  area  and  Argentina’s  attention 
was  focused  on  her  rich  pampa,  hut  essentially  because  of  the  similar¬ 
ity  of  products  in  middle  ('bile  and  .Vrj;entina,  the  demand  for  better 
communications  was  not  felt.  In  both  rejiions  there  was  };ood  {jraz- 
in^  land.  Both  of  them  had  agricultural  land  for  wheat  and  other 
crops.  Both  Mendoza  and  Santiago  were  famous  for  their  wines. 
'I'rnly,  middle  ('bile  and  .\rgentina  had  little  t(»  exchange:  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  better  routes  than  that  via  the  historie  Pspallata  Pass  was 
unnecessary. 

R All. ROAD  DEVELOI’.MEXT. 

Then  came  the  railroad.  The  first  surveys  were  made  as  early  as 
1S7().  The  use  of  one  of  the  southern  passes  would  have  been  possible. 
'Flu*  lim*  would  have  passed  through  umleveloped  hut  potentially 
rieh  land,  and  would  have  involveil  no  sensational  engineering. 
N evert ln'less,  the  ‘‘Transandino  por  duncal.”  or  the  Tspallata  route, 
was  chosen.  Many  of  the  same  factois  entereil  into  this  choiee  that 
t»riginally  det('rmine«l  the  trans-.Vndean  trail.  In  the  absence  of  an 
economic*  pressure  the  field  was  left  clear  for  more  sentiment  than 
might  otherwise  have  been  allowcal.  A  railroad  over  a  southc'rn  pa.ss 
would  have*  ruined  Mc'iidoza  and  wc'akenc'd  the  prestige  of  Santiago. 
'I'hc*  lamb'd  interc'sts  the  conservative's  rt'helh'el  at  sue'h  a  thought, 
and  the*  old  Tspallata  trail  he'caine*  the  route  of  the  fiist  trans-Aiieh'an 
railroad. 

('onstrnction  on  the  " 'rransanelino  por  .luncal”  was  he*gun  in  ISSP. 
'riie  work  went  on  sleewly,  however.  In  ISlEt,  PI  mile's  (147  kilo- 
me*te*rs)  of  l-mete*r  gauge*  were*  complete'd  from  Mendoza  to  Puente 
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d(‘l  Inca,  and  later  the  tracks  were  laid  to  Las  ('uevas.  On  the  ('hilean 
side  a  hroad  {laujje  was  used  as  far  as  Los  Andes.  Beyond  that  station 
the  meter  fjaujje  was  huilt  by  dej^rees  toward  La  ('umhre.  For 
many  years  the  passage  between  the  ('hilean  railhead  and  Las  ('uevas 
was  made  by  mule  hack  or  in  little  carts  drawn  by  mules.  A  long 
tunnel  was  finally  huilt  under  the  pass,  so  that  the  highest  elevation 
was  reached  at  the  ('hilean  end  at  10,46'(  foet  Ci.lhO  meters).  The 
tunnel  was  opened  on  the  oth  of  April,  1010.  Regular  service  was 
inaugurated  on  Ai)ril  16  of  the  same  year. 


A  BKIDOK  ON  TUK  ANTOKACASTA  A  BOLIVIA  UAILWAV. 

This  railway,  now  iinrlrr  (-(nisi  ruction,  will  forma  |mrt  of  the  trans-Amlcan  line,  connect  in);  Anlofapasta 
in  Chile  with  Salta  iti  Ar);cntina. 


The  tfital  distancf*  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Santiagit  over  the  new 
railroad  is  S06  mih's  (l,44o  kilometers).  The  narrow  gauge  between 
Mendoza  and  Los  Andes  is  l.j4  miles  (24H  kilometers)  long.  Here 
there  are  a  niimher  of  long  rack  sections,  and  in  places  the  grade 
reaches  S  per  cent.  If  there  is  no  flelay,  the  trij)  from  Buenos  Aires 
to  Valparaiso  may  he  made  in  :(6  Imurs.  I 'nfortunately,  however, 
flelays  are  all  too  common. 

The  constructiftn  on  the  ('hilean  side  was  more  diflicult  than  on  the 
east,  flue  to  the  luaivier  snowfall  and  the  stronger  winds.  So  strong 
are  tlie  winds  that  dftors  have  to  lx;  placful  at  the  west(*rn  (*nd  of  the 
tunnel,  for  otherwise  tin*  trains  asc(*nding  from  the  .Argentine  side 
could  scarcely  make  headway.  A  large  part  of  the  lim^  on  the 
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('hiloan  side*  is  poorly  ])laco(l,  hciiij;  laid  alonoj  hillsidos  wIomt  nuul 
slides  and  avalanches  oeenr  every  spring.  The  expense  of  building 
retaining  walls  of  eonerete,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sao  Paulo  line  in 
Brazil,  would  not  he  justified  hy  the  traflic.  Thus  nearly  every 
winter  the  line  is  hlocki'd,  and  uninterrupted  coniinunieation  can 
only  be  depeiuled  upon  in  the  suininer  months. 

OTHER  TRANS-ANDEAN  PRO.IECTS. 

By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  all  the  productive  land 
in  middle  ('hile  north  of  the  frontera  was  occupied.’  Because  of  the 
feudal  system  of  land  holding  and  the  consequent  impossibility  for 
the  working  classes  to  own  their  own  land,  there  was  a  tendency  for 
this  class  particularly  to  emigrate.*  At  the  present  time  the  majority 
of  the  small  famiei's  in  the  irrigated  valleys  of  the  Argentine  piedmont 
between  San  Juan  and  Nempien,  are  ('luleans.*  They  have  crossed 
the  border  to  take  advantage  of  Argentina's  abundant  land,  ('bile 
is  no  longer  a  country  for  immigrants."*  Extensive  methods  of  land 
utilization  have  already  been  replaced  by  more  intensive  methods,  as  is 
rt'vealed  by  the  larger  per  acre  yields  of  Chilean  crops  as  compared 
with  .V.rgentine  crops.'*  Partly  as  a  result  of  the  limited  area  and 
the  tendency  to  exj)ansion;  partly  because  the  populati(>n  centers  of 
Chile  lie  so  ch)se  to  the  Andes  Mountains,  the  Chileans  have  been  far 
more  interested  in  trans-Andean  railroad  projects  than  the  people  of 
Argentina.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  trans-Andean  projects;  *’ 

(1)  Antt)fagasta  to  Salta  (under  construction  on  both  sides  of  the 
boundary). 

(2)  Copiaj)6  to  Tinogasta  (a  projection  of  the  early  Calderato- 
Copiapo  line,  the  first  trans-.Vndean  project). 

f3)  San  Bernado,  via  San  flose  and  Volcan  (Transandino  por  Maipd) . 

(4)  Tinguiririca,  via  Las  Damas. 

(5)  Curico,  via  Los  Queues  and  Planchon. 

(ti)  Talca,  via  Kisco  Bayo  (“Transandino  por  Maule’’). 

(7)  San  Carlos,  via  Kio  Nahueve  (“Transandino  por  ^’uhle"). 

(8)  Chilian,  via  Kecinto. 

(D)  (leneral  Cruz,  via  Polcura. 

(10)  Monte  Aguila,  via  Travan  and  .Vntuco  (“Transandino  por 
.\ntueo  ”). 

(11)  Caucatin-Pua,  via  L«)n<|uima3’  and  Pino  Ilachado  (“Trans¬ 
andino  ])or  Nempien”  under  construction  on  both  sides  of  the 
boundary). 

’  JHlcrsoii,  M.:  O/i.  vil.,  p.  ;tl. 

•  JvITitsoii,  M.;  O/i.  cit.,  |i|).  ;0  JD. 

*  IVrsoiiul  i'onfiTcmr  with  Or.  .V.  K.  ItiiiiKc,  ilirivlur  p'mTnl  of  .slitlislU'.'i,  .Vrucnliiii'  Ki'piiblu-,  ami 
pr<ifi‘.s.>i<ir  in  the  I'nivorsity  of  llui'iios  Aires. 

••JelTerson,  M.;  O/i.dt.,  p.  10. 

*<  Jellersoii,  M.:  O/i.  cit.,  p.  .M. 

**  liareluy,  W.  S.;  The  tlnif/riiiihy  o)  Kuulh  .1  mrriiiin  h'ailu(iy.i:  iiainr.  Journ.,  vol.  ly,  p.  24.>,  IVIT. 
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( 12)  ('ajon,  via  14aiina. 

(13)  Loncocho,  via  Villarrica. 

(14)  ('ollilelfu,  to  San  Martin  dc  Los  Andes,  via  Lake  Kiniline 
{‘‘Transandino  San  Martin”). 

(1.5)  Valdivia  to  San  Antonio,  via  Lake  Xahuel  Iluapi. 

Of  these  oidy  tlu*  Antofajjasta-Salta,  the  Pna-Xen(|nen,  and  the 
Valdivia-San  Antonio  have  any  prospect  of  ineetin*;  an  Arjjentine 
line. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  ehanee  that  these  three  are  located  either  at 
the  e.xtreine  north  or  the  extreme  south  of  our  refjion.  While  it  is 


A  NKtCNTAIS  CASS  IS  TIIK  I’KOVINCK  OK  SALTA. 

true  that  the  [intducts  of  miihlle  (’hile  and  Ar<'entine  are  essentially 
alike,  we  can  sia*  that  in  the  north  there  is  a  very  fjn'at  contrast. 
'I'he  lar^e  laboring  population  in  the  nitrate  fields  must  he  supplied 
with  food  from  outside.  .Xorthern  .Vrfjcuitina  is  rich  in  its  potential 
productivity,  hut  lacks  a  ileveloped  market.  The  town  of  Salta 
occu|)ies  a  position  between  contrasted  re«;ions,  and  since  colonial 
times  it  has  h(*<‘n  the  center  of  exchan};e  hetwe»*n  these  regions. 
In  colonial  times,  however,  the  .\tacama  desert  was  peo|)led  only 
by  a  few  scatteri'd  Indian  settlements.  The  d(‘mand  for  agricultural 
firodiicts  was  small,  and  chiefly  limiteil  to  cattle  and  muh>s.  'I'rails 
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crossed  the  Andes  from  Salta,  one  via  Alto  <le  Lari  and  San  Pednt 
de  Atacama  to  ('alama;  tlie  other  via  tlie  San  Francisco  Pass  to  tlie 
oasis  of  ('opiapo.'^  When  tlu*  demaiul  for  foodstuffs  increased 
because  of  tlie  discovery  and  exploitation  of  the  nitrates,  these 
trails  were  used  more  fre<|uently  to  drive  tlie  lierds  of  cattle  into 
northern  ('Idle,  the  latter  lieino  pithered  even  from  the  Gran  ('haco 
and  fattened  near  Salta. 

The  railway  project  lias  recently  been  afjreed  upon  by  the  ('hilean 
and  Ar»;entine  (lovernments.  The  exact  route  is  not  yet  decided 
upon.  The  line  will  he  a  continuation  of  the  present  branch  from 
(liiemes  (on  the  railroad  to  dujuy  and  La  (guinea)  to  Salta  and 
Rosario  de  Lernia.'^  This  part  has  been  finished.  From  Rosario 
de  Lernia  the  railroad  will  clinih  to  the  ('horrillos  Pass,  at  an  elevation 
of  14,()().5  feet  (4,471  meters).  Beyond  this  there  are  two  proposed 
routes  one  via  IIuayti(|uina  to  San  Pedro  de  Atacama  and  the 
Antofa<;asta-Bolivia  Railroad  at  Sierra  (lorda;  the  other  via  Socompa, 
farther  south.  The  latter  line  would  serve  an  important  nitrate 
field  and  would  he  shorter,  while  the  former  would  serve  an  important 
niinin<;  district,  as  well  as  the  small  oases  of  San  Pedro  de  Atacama. 
'Pile  longer  line  is  preferred,  at  least  by  the  ('hileans. 

Probably  an  affreement  on  this  line  could  not  have  been  reached 
as  easily  if  Arjjentine  exports  alone  would  have  been  stimulateil. 
In  1021  Arfjeiitine  exports  to  ('bile  were  more  than  double  in  value 
those  of  ('bile  to  Argentina.'®  ('bile  probably  would  not  have 
agreed  to  this  project,  if  there  had  been  no  compensatinj;  stimulation 
of  her  own  exports;  and  it  must  he  rememhered  that  the  extensive 
agriculture  of  Argentina  creates  no  demand  there  for  the  nitrate  as 
a  fertilizer.  .Vs  a  part  of  the  same  a<jreement  the  two  (lOvernments 
have  authorized  the  completion  of  the  " Transandino  por  Xeu<iuen” 
from  Pua,  on  (he  Red  (Vntral,  by  way  of  (he  Pino  Ihichado  Pass 
(.j,‘.)S:i  feet  or  I  .S24  meters)  to  Xempien.  This  will  j;ive  an  outlet 
for  the  coal  fii'lds  around  Lehu  and  ('oncepcion,  and  also  for  ('hilean 
timber.  Thus  the  import  of  .Vrjientine  foodst nil’s  in  the  north  will 
b(*  paid  for  by  the  export  of  ('hilean  coal  and  timber  in  the  south. 
'Pile  almost  complete  lack  of  coal  in  .Vroentina  insures  a  steady 
demand. 

.Vnother  line  duplicates  (he  “Transandino  por  Xempien”  h8  miles 
(l.")()  kilometers)  farther  south.  It  is  projected  to  connect  Valdivia, 
at  least,  with  steamboats  on  Lake  Xahuel  Iluapi.  On  tlie  -Vroentine 
side  the  railroad  from  San  .Vntonio  is  beinj;  built  toward  Xahuel 
Iluapi.  .Vt  present  such  a  line  would  he  of  chief  value  as  a  tourist 

Wriiiley,  O.  M.;  Sulla:  An  tarly  I'ummircial  I'intir  11/  Argintiiia:  Oci>Kr.  lU’v.,  vol  2.  |>.  IJ7,  I9lti. 

•<  Maury,  Jl.  K.:  The  .\eir  Traim-Aiidine  Hailuay  /rum  Salta  to  A  ntolagafla:  lli-vU'W  of  llio  Jlivor  l’laU> 
|)|>.  tilT-tiai,  ItiioMos  Airi"i,  March  10,  I-VJ. 

O'  Corrc'ilHdilIcncc  with  llu>  C.  S.  l>c|>arlmi'iu  of  Ciimiiicrcc,  Itiircaii  of  Korcicn  ami  Oomcslic  Coiiiiiu-rci' 
WasluoKloii,  l>.  C.:  from  Chilean  Nlalistica. 


A  SOI  THERX  ANDEAN  PASS. 

A  swtion  of  Iho  roail  conm-rlinK  BariliK'hc,  in  Arccntina,  with  Puerto  Montt,  Chile.  At  |)resenl  auto¬ 
mobile  service  is  maintained  to  connect  w  ith  .steamers  cros.sing  Lake  Nahuel  Huapi.  Existing  plans 
call  for  the  extemsion  of  both  the  Argentine  and  Chilean  railroads  to  the  lake. 
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route,  for  the  refiion  ciiii  hoast  of  the  eharaet eristic  seenerv  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  area  sculptured  hv  j;laciers.  If  manufaeturinjj  cities  ever 
jirow  up  alonj;  the  piedmont  nortli  of  Xaluiel  Iluapi,  this  railroad 
mi^ht  heeome  an  important  line  of  transportation. 

Thus,  as  tlie  economic  development  of  the  countiy  progresses,  and 
as  natural  resources  are  discovered  and  exploited,  geographic  factors 
which  were  long  dormant  and  only  potential  in  their  inlluence  begin 
to  exert  a  pressure.  With  a  happy  balance  of  exports  and  imports, 
transportation  routes  are  beginning  to  develop  in  the  nortli  and  in  the 
south.  Yet  persistently  since  colonial  times  and  apparently  as  far 
as  we  can  firedict  in  tlie  future,  the  middle  route  by  way  of  Tspallata 
must  he  content  with  a  political  and  sentimental  value,  and  with  a 
limited  economic  need. 


liy  Moisks  Pohlktk  Tkoxcoso, 

J'lo/issiii'  nf  Surial  Knitioiiiji  in  Ihi  I  uii)  ixili/  (if  <  'hih',  mid  1)1  riflin'  of  llif  I. idlin'  liniiliu 

Ilf  I 'hih  . 

BKAZIL  is  (listiti^uisli(>(l  ainon^  Soutli  Aiiu'riciui  (‘(Hint rics  for 
ail  (‘('oMoiiiical  anti  social  policy  of  a  v(‘ry  hit'll  order,  hastal  on 
scientific  data  providcil  hy  the  various  tta-hnical  or<;ani/,ations 
of  labor. 

Th<>  National  i)<‘partincnt  of  ladior  was  established  in  Ib'a/.il  by 
a  law  passed  duly  2d.  It>21.  It  embraces  three  prineijial  divisions: 
\  <:eneral  boanl  of  bd)or  in  the  Federal  capital,  a  social  nuis<*uin,  and 
an  ttdicial  burtaiu  for  tin*  instructitm  and  employimuit  of  labor(‘rs  in 
Kio  de  danciro.  Hesidt's  these  functions  the  ilcpartnient  embraces 
hostels  for  immigrants,  ctdonial  centers,  agricultural  homes,  rt't'ional 
ileh‘;'ations,  the  supt>rior  council  of  hd»or,  cttuncils  of  arbitration, 
cttiincils  of  conciliiition.  municipal  councils,  commissions  of  immi- 
^rration  abroad,  land  commis««it>ns  in  Acre  'rerritory,  ami,  in  ‘'eneral, 
idl  >ervices  whose  idijects  lie  within  the  scope  of  the  d(‘part intuit . 
'I'he  functitin>  ttf  iht*  Mraxiliaii  Natitmal  Departimuit  tif  laihtir  art* 

a^  follt)Ws: 

I.  I'o  prepare  atitl  execute  measuri>s  rcj^artlinf;  lahttr  in  ^t*neral, 
anti  |)art icidarly  ihttse  mt‘asurt‘s  which  have  a  bearin’'  tin  (n)  lahtir 
contracts  anti  empltiynieiit  hiirt'aiis;  (/>)  wa;;es  aiitl  htiiii's  tif  lahtir; 
ir)  the  hyjriene  of  lalioreis;  iil)  lahtir  in  the  htiiut*;  (c)  lahtir  aecitlents 
anti  their  prevention;  (f)  apprenticeship  aiitl  vticatituial  t'tlucalitiii; 
iij)  1  he  protect  ion  of  t  he  lahor  tif  wtiiiieii,  chiltlrt‘n,  anti  tilt  I  pt'tiple;  (h ) 
labor  in  ''pecial  intiustries;  (1)  the  prtitt‘clitin  tif  wtirkers’  rijihls; 
(jl  livin;r  coiiflitions  tif  lahort'is,  anti  wtukers’  associatituis  ftir  etliica- 
tion  ami  recreation;  </.■)  henevtilent  anti  tilher  inslit ulituis  ftir  the 
hfiiflil  tif  hihtirers;  il)  the  relalitiiis  between  the  Stale  aiitl  wtirkeiM’ 
ii'^ocial ioiis  as  lej^artls  their  tiulsitle  activities  ami  their  internal 
•  ii't'aiii/.iit  ion ;  (in)  lahor  t'onllicts,  st  rikt>s,  ctmciliat itui  ami  arhit  rat itui ; 
■n)  iii'iiraiict-  for  hditireis  in  its  tlilferciit  aspects,  ami  its  coiitl'til. 


'Ir.'iii  from  /-./  Xftttunu,  Huiilttu'o  <l«  <  hili\  M>iy  2, 
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2.  To  oxort  control  o\cr  the  cliildrcn's  u<;ricultural  home  in  neeonl- 
iinee  with  tlie  deeree  of  .Inly  2.j,  11)11). 

.‘i.  To  see  tliat  both  urhan  and  rural  laborers  are  provided  with 
free  lefjal  eounsel  in  eonneetioii  with  the  jinarantees  to  which  they 
are  entitled  as  laborers  and.  in  ease  of  aeei«ient,  to  see  that  such  free 
lej;al  counsel  is  e.xtended  to  the  representatives  of  the  victims. 

4.  To  serve  as  an  intermediary  between  the  supply  ami  demand 
of  foreijjn  and  domes) ie  labor,  endeavorin';  to  prevent  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  the  abandonment  «>f  a‘;rienltnre.  and  the  establishment  of 
free  public  employment  bureaus. 

*).  To  orj;ani/.e  refiuhitions  ti)  j;overn  the  work  of  laborers. 

(■».  'Po  inve.sti};ate  the  technical  safety  conditions  in  the  industries 
of  the  c(tuntry. 

7.  'Po  brinj;  about  an  aj;reement  between  the  parties  coneernin.i; 
the  amount  *)f  indemnity  in  case  of  labor  accidents. 

5.  To  promote  the  or^ani/ation  and  spread  of  trade  syndicates  and 
cooperative  associations. 

1).  'Po  secure  in  faettu’ies.  workshops,  ami  other  establishments 
employing;  lalmr  the  adoption  (tf  all  hy};ienic  and  safety  measures 
(‘aleulat(‘d  tc*  protect  the  workeis. 

10.  'Pt»  supervise  all  places  where  lab*)r  is  performed,  ami  to  see 
that  the  social  welfari*  laws  are  strictly  observeil. 

1 1.  'Po  ttif;ani/,e  bureaus  and  Imardsof  investi^atiiUi,  ami  assemble 
tin*  statistics  of  the  same. 

12.  'P»»  orj;aniy.(*  public  h'ctures  and  distribute  printetl  matter  eon- 
taininj;  a'lvice  on  tin*  physical,  nmral.  professional,  ami  intelle(‘tnal 
education  ttf  tin*  W'ukeis. 

I.'l.  'Po  orf;!miz<*  so(*ial  mus«*ums. 

I  I.  'Po  publish  the  /iulhtiii  of  tin*  National  Department  of  Labor. 

I.'*.  'Po  plan  and  propose  all  useful  measures  for  the  perfect 
fullillment  of  its  multifarious  ruin*ti<ms. 

Hi.  'Po  maintain  an  oiPn*ial  bureau  of  inf«>rmation  and  emplov- 
im*nt  for  tin*  work(*rs  of  Ui«i  d»*  dam*ir»». 

17.  Po  foment  and  dire«*t  tin*  ne(*»*ssary  (*nrrent  *>1  public  'tpinion 
ami  maintain  in  action  sm*h  as  may  <*\ist  within  tin*  (*ountry.  and  to 
see  that  all  harmful  oi-  uinh*sirable  eh'iuents  ar<*  prevented  from 
«*nterin<;  the  (*ountry,  in  ac«*ord  with  tin*  Departments  of  Health  and 
I’olice. 

IS.  'Po  exert  control  over  the  servi<*e  of  cohtni/.ation.  both  native 
and  forei';n,  and  sup(*rintend  the  coh>ni/ation  work  intrusted  to 
concessionnaires,  companies,  asso(*iati«>ns.  or  private  parties. 

ID.  'Po  «*ontrol  and  sn])erintend  ollices  of  coloni/ation,  e\«*hani;e 
(cainbio  de  moin*da),  and  the  sale  of  steamer  ti(*ket.>. 

21).  'Po  obtain  the  contn>l  and  ilirecti'>n  '*f  all  works  connecteil 
with  the  d«*marcat ion,  survey,  tlivisioii,  inscription,  ami  registration 
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of  public  lands  hclongin};  to  the  Union,  and  to  promote  the  enact 
ment  of  law.s  regulatinj;  tlie  ownership  and  validation  of  fjrants. 

As  regards  its  internal  orjianization,  the  National  Department  of 
Labor  is  divided  into  three  };reat  sections. 

The  first,  called  the  division  of  labor  lejjislation  and  its  control, 
embraces  the  library,  the  {jeneral  files,  the  social  museum,  inspection 
and  statistics,  insurance  a"ainst  labor  accidents,  the  liulletin  of  the 
National  I)ej)artment  of  Labor,  trade  syndicates  and  cooperative 
associations. 

The  second,  entith'd  the  division  of  engineering  service,  embraces 
oflicial  and  ])rivate  colonization,  control  of  the  service  of  lands,  and 
naval  construction. 

The  third  called  the  division  of  immijiration  service,  comprises 
the  service  of  immi<;ration,  distribution  of  colonists,  aifiricultural 
homes,  protection  of  workers,  both  rural  and  urban,  bureaus  of 
information  and  the  ])lacinfj  of  workers,  bureaus  of  employment, 
foreign  exchange  and  the  sale  of  ship  passages  (boletos),  accounting, 
management,  and  cashier’s  oflices. 

The  law  of  lf>2l  also  organize*!  the  Superior  ('ouncil  of  Labor. 
This  council  is  composed  of  20  members,  of  whom  5  are  chosen  by 
the  labor  associations,  .")  by  the  employers’  a.ssociations,  o  experts  on 
social  matters  by  the.  President  of  the  Ke])ublic,  and  ")  directors 
general  of  different  offices  (National  Department  of  Labor,  National 
Department  of  Public  Health,  (leneral  Board  of  Industry  and  ('om- 
merce,  (leneral  Bf»ard  of  Statistics,  and  (leneral  Inspection  of 
Insurance). 

The  mend)ers  of  the  superior  council  of  labor  bold  oflice  for  a  term 
of  one  year.  The  council  meets,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  ami  ('ommerce,  twice  a  week,  and  in  general 
whenever  called  by  the  secretary.  The  organization  and  by-laws  of 
this  council  were  j'ffected  by  the  council  itself.  The  presence  of  six 
members  constitutes  a  (piorum  which  may  adopt  resolutions  to  be 
suf>mitt(‘d  to  the  .secretary. 

Among  the  numerous  duties  of  the  coumril  are  the  following: 
'I'he  <»rganization  of  the  social  museum  of  Brazil;  the  study  of  plans 
ami  H'search  covering  different  labor  (piestions;  the  reduction  of 
unemployment ;  the  establishing  of  harmony  between  employers  and 
work<*rs;  the  regulation  of  wages  ami  hours  (»f  work;  reports  made 
at  th(^  refpiest  of  insurance  companies  ami  trade  syndicates  upon 
insuranc**  against  lalatr  accidents;  the  pubticati(»n  of  measures  dealing 
with  industrial  hygieiu^  and  the  prevention  of  labor  accidents. 

By  the  law  **f  (October.  1021,  Brazil  established  a  social  museum. 
.Vccording  to  this  law  the  social  museum,  among  other  activities 
will  function  as  an  institut*;  for  the  prevention  <*f  labor  accidents, 
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industrial  hygiene,  instruction  and  education  in  general,  and  voca¬ 
tional  training  of  the  laboring  class. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  museum  to  investigate  matters  relating  to 
(a)  the  economic,  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  workers;  ib)  the 
most  apjiropriate  means  of  improving  the  elements  which  enter 
into  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth;  (e)  the  State  in  the 
capacity  of  direct  or  indirect  employer;  (d)  the  worker  as  a  consumer, 
the  museum  to  make  a  parallel  study  of  the  trade  syndicates  and 
cooperative  societies  in  the  matter  of  production,  credit,  and  con¬ 
sumption;  (e)  the  adaptation  of  young  people  to  work,  their  educa¬ 
tion  and  training,  with  a  proper  consideration  for  the  constitution  of 
each;  (f)  the  best  methods  of  insuring  the  patrimony  of  the  laboring 
family  and  facilitating  their  possession  of  hygienic  and  inexpensive 
housing.  The  museum  will  also  concern  itself  with  everything 
which  contributes  to  the  welfare  of  the  classes  lowest  in  the  economic 
scale;  the  reduction  of  accident  victims;  the  organization  of  perma¬ 
nent  informational  exhibitions  of  social  economy,  including  plans, 
models,  ])ublications,  drawings,  etc.  of  all  the  institutions  of  social 
welfare  looking  to  the  improvement  of  the  workers’  condition.  The 
museum  will  organize  exhibitions  in  connection  with  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  sanitary  and  hygienic  conditions  in  jdaces  of  employment, 
and,  with  individual  and  collective  efforts,  against  labor  accidents; 
arrange  public  lectures  on  matters  of  interest  to  the  department ;  con- 
v»)ke  and  organize  congresses  on  matters  of  a  social  nature;  promote 
the  creation  of  industrial  and  juvenile  courts;  examine  and  test  the 
safety  provisions  against  labor  accidents. 

The  social  museum,  which  is  maintained  by  budget  appropria¬ 
tions,  legacies,  tlovernment  and  other  subventions  and  private 
donations,  includes  the  following  sections;  (1)  A  library,  with  a 
reading  room  annex;  (2)  an  exhibit  of  machinery  either  natural 
size  or  reduced,  driven  by  motor  or  by  band,  provideil  with  safety 
and  hygienic  devices;  (H)  an  exhibition  »»f  plans,  models,  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  gra|)hs,  and  also  of  social  museum  statistics;  (4)  plastic 
reproductions  of  the  different  lesions  caused  by  occupational  diseases, 
and  the  prophylactic  methods  for  the  ctmtrol  of  diseases  attacking 
the  rural  population;  (."))  a  section  for  the  testing  of  new  machines 
and  other  apparatus. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  the  great  work  which  is  being  undertaken 
by  the  superior  council  of  labor  under  the  able  direction  of  its  secre¬ 
tary  general,  Dr.  .Mfemor  Banderia  de  Melo,  one  of  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Brazilian  delegation  to  the  Fifth  Ban  American 
('onference,  whose  ac(|uaintnnce  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  make. 
Mention  nuist  also  be,  made  of  the  admirable  organization  of  indus¬ 
trial  hygiene  which  has  been  established  by  the  board  of  sanitary 
service  of  Brazil. 


ON  TIIK  rith  of  ()otoh(>r  Inst,  Ilis  Kxoolloncy  I)io"o  M.  ('ha- 
morro,  Pivsidont  of  Nicara<;ua  and  formor  minister  to  the 
rnited  States,  passed  away  in  Mana"ua  after  a  very  brief 
illness,  at  the  eulminatin"  point  of  his  career.  He  will  he 
sincerely  mourned  not  only  hy  the  nation  which  for  more  than  40 
years  he  served  so  faithfully  ami  well,  hut  hy  his  former  colleagues 
in  the  (lovernin<;  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  his  other 
numerous  friends  in  Washington  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

The  son  of  Dr.  Pedro  d.  ('hamorro,  hiiusclf  President  of  Xicarajiua 
about  40  veal's  ajjo.  President  ('hamorro  was  horn  in  the  city  of 
(Iranada  in  ISOl.  On  the  complethm  of  his  academic  coui'se  at  the 
ai{;e  of  21,  Doctor  Uluunorro  was  made  mayor  of  his  native  city,  a 
prosperous  and  llourishinj;  community.  So  marked  was  the  ability 
displayed  hy  him  in  this  oflice  that  in  191 1  he  wais  appointed  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  and  in  1913  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  Later, 
in  191S,  Doctor  Chamorro  hecaime  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Xicai- 
ragua  in  the  I’nited  States,  hut  two  years  suhscciuently,  hawing  been 
nominateal  hy  the  ('onservative  Pairty  for  the  Presidency,  he  resigned 
his  «li()lomatic  post  amd  returned  to  his  own  country,  where  shortly 
thcreaifter  he  was  elect(*d  Chief  K.xecutive  of  Xicairaigua.  Doctor 
('haunorro  wavs  inducted  into  his  high  oflice  on  .hmuary  1,  1921,  amd, 
hut  for  his  untimely  death,  would  have  continued  to  serve  until  the 
end  of  1923.  Throughout  his  beneficent  administraition  President 
Chamorro  hvid  especial  emphavsis  on  public  instruction,  which  avlwaiys 
receiveal  his  warm  caaaapa'ratiam  anal  suppaart. 

Dr.  Bartaala)  MartfiU'Z,  Vice  Prc'siala'nt  aaf  the  Republic,  whaa  wais 
ahsamt  at  the  time  aaf  Daaa'taar  Chamaarraa’s  aleath,  returneal  imnu'aliatady 
taa  Manaigua  taa  take  the  caanstitutiamal  aaath  anal  aissume  the  aluties 
aaf  the  aaflice  so  uncxpecteallv  maiale  vau'avnt. 
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SOMKWIIAT  more  tlian  a  year  has  ('lapsed  since  the  oflieial 
inaufrunition  (*f  tlie  Seluad  of  Miin's  and  Applic'd  Meeliaides, 
lids  h('in<;  the  first  of  a  <;ronp  of  hnir  huildinjjs  eoinpivhendi'd 
in  the  oflieial  plan  of  ('hile's  ina>rnifieent  new  Seho(»l  of 
Knf;in('erin<;,  the  reinaiidrif;  '.i  of  which  will  he  devoted,  r('s])eetively, 
to  chemistry  and  the  t('ehni(|n(' of  nitrate.  <;en('ral  and  a])])li('d  physics, 
and  mines  and  machinery.  The  main  administration  l)uildin<;  will 
contain,  in  addition  to  classrooms,  worksho])s  and  the  administration 
ofliees,  a  larjje  auditorium,  lihrary.  musi'um,  and  the  si'ction  of 
arehiteetun*.  The  plans  also  include  a  »;ymnasiujn  (‘(|ui|)p('d  with 
baths  for  the  use  <tf  the  students,  d'he  e<»m|)h't('d  jrroup  will  occupy 
a  site  2o0  nu'tc'rs  l<»n^  hy  f.'tO  wide*  h'c't  hy  130  fei't). 

Some  idea  of  tin*  di<;idty  of  e<*nstruetion  and  the  architectural 
beauty  of  the  j;roup  as  a  whole  may  he  ohtaiiu'd  from  the  aeeom- 
panyin*;  plKttttfrra])!!  of  the  Sehoid  <*f  Mines  and  Appli('d  Meehaides, 
whieli,  as  stated,  is  eomph'tt'd,  ('(piipjx'd,  and  functioning.  This 
huildinjr,  which  was  en'cted  at  a  total  e(*st  of  3,(»13, 100  jx'sos,  occu¬ 
pies  1  I,S().j  s(piare  juetc'rs  fahoul  TJo.OOO  scpian'  f(*et).  It  consists  of 
four  stories  and  inelixh's  .V.t  classrooms,  w(»rkshops,  aixl  laboratories; 
}  salons  for  exhibits  of  mat(‘rial,  hridjxe  and  railway  models;  0  admin¬ 
istration,  1  1  faeidty,  ami  2  stmly  nxmis;  2  j;alleries  for  exhibition  of 
students’  work;  ami  2  covered  e«xirts  one  for  machinery,  the  other 
for  the  testinj;  of  huildinj'  jiiatc'i  ials. 

(iroumi  was  broken  in  Utl  I  atxl  the  work  proceeded  at  a  m>rmal 
rate  of  speed  until  halted  by  the  war.  hat('r  it  was  huiml  lU'cessary 
to  make  certain  ehatifies  in  the  plans,  which  eontribut(>d  to  the  delay, 
so  that  it  was  not  until  early  in  11(22  tliat  the  first  unit  was  eomph'ti'd. 
It  is  t(*  be  hojx'd  that  the  ntad  is  m»w  clear  for  tlx*  prosi'cution  «»f  tlx* 
remaimh'r  of  the  eotistruetion,  atxl  that  at  a  not  t(x>  distant  date 
this  stately  "roup  of  edifices,  a  fittiu"  home  for  tlx*  Kaenlly  of  Kn"i- 
neerin"  and  (tnt;  in  ev(*ry  s(*ns(*  worthy  of  tlx*  (*xalt(*d  traditions  of 
the  I'niversity  of  Chih*,  will  lx*  eojuph*t(*d. 


S(  IIOOI,  OK  MINKS  AM)  AI’I’I.IKII  MK(  HANK  S. 

I  liiK-r:  KoyiT  <if  main  rniraticc  l«  llic  '-rliiKil.  The-  sialiir  in  Ihi'  fnrry'riMiml  was  tin-  nifl  nl  Ihr  ytailniili'S 
III  till'  Kni'ini'i'hiiK  Srliiml  ihi  I  hi'  iH-ra^inii  nl  I  hi'  iii:in|!iiraliiiii  of  Ihr  riiiii|ili'lri|  iiiiil .  I  nurr:  A  M'l'linii 
Ilf  inai.'hini'ry  hall. 


TllliOrCiIl  the  r(‘nlly  extraonlinarv  jjenorosity  of  the  Pruden¬ 
tial  Insuraneo  (\).  of  America,  the  Army  Medical  Library 
has  been  presented  with  the  company's  entire  collection  of 
books,  documents,  and  papers  on  inteniational  vital  statis¬ 
tics  and  related  matters  bearinj;  on  public  health,  medicine,  and 
{jeneral  welfare.  The  collection  is  umpiestionably  the  largest  of  its 
kind  that  has  ever  been  assembled,  representing  practically  the 
public  health  activities  of  the  entire  civilized  and  semicivilized  portion 
of  the  world. 

The  library  had  its  origin  in  the  needs  of  the  company,  realized 
some  30  years  ago  by  the  late  dohn  F.  Dryden,  who  liberally 
encouraged  the  gathering  of  data  on  every  phase  of  human  mortality 
and  problems  of  disease  prevention.  The  nucleus  of  the  library  was 
a  collection  of  books  and  documents  by  Dr.  Fre«lerick  L.  Hoffman, 
for  many  years  the  company’s  statistician.  On  the  basis  of  Doctor 
Hoffman’s  original  collection,  the  library  was  developed  in  conformity 
to  the  subject-index  catalogue  of  the  Army  Medical  Library.  It. 
therefore,  includes  an  immense  amount  of  general  medical  informa¬ 
tion  derived  from  a  large  variety  «)f  sources.  It  alst)  includes  a 
considerable  amount  of  manuscript  material,  representing  D(*ctor 
Hoffman’s  original  investigations  into  mortality  problems,  but 
particularly  the  results  of  his  studies  of  southern  health  conditions, 
tuberculosis,  cancer,  malaria,  leprosy,  etc. 

The  strictly  medical  portion  of  the  library  is  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  section  on  ])»d)lic  health  and  vital  statistics.  The  former  is 
on  the  basis  of  the  subject-imlex  catalogue,  while  the  latter  has  the 
states  and  countries  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  By  this  method 
the  practical  use  of  the  library  is  very  considerably  increased  and  tlata 
on  any  particular  s«'ction  are  available  without  the  tedious  use  of  a 
library  index.  The  rcp«»rts  on  census  investigations,  public  health 
activities,  mortality  statistics,  institutional  reptuds.  etc.,  are  all,  as 
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far  as  practicable,  historically  complete  from  their  commencement 
ami  down  to  date.  Every  effort  has  heen  made,  and  will  continue 
to  he  made  in  the  future,  to  have  the  latest  information  for  every 
countrv  and  community  in  the  world  periodically  puhlishin}? 
information  on  health  and  mortality. 

The  medical  section  includes  a  larfje  variety  of  matters  of  f»eneral 
social  interest,  such  as  anthropolofiy,  which  is  particularly  rich  and 
complete  in  matters  pertaining  to  our  native  Indian  and  nejjro  popu¬ 
lation.  For  30  years  past  every  newspaper  article  or  article  in 
periodical  literature  hearing  upon  questions  of  interest  and  impor¬ 
tance  in  this  connection  has  heen  preserved  hy  Doctor  Hoffman  and 
fded,  as  said  hefore,  on  the  basis  of  the  subject-index  catalofjue.  This 
facilitates  the  historical,  as  well  as  present  day,  study  of  matters 
re^ardin"  which,  generally  speaking,  information  is  always  diflicult 
of  access,  even  to  the  professional  student,  in  touch  with  special 
library  facilities. 

The  American  public  health  .section  is  probably  95  per  cent  com¬ 
plete  for  ever}'  State  and  city  periodically  publishing  reports  and 
observations  during  the  last  50  years.  This  section  includes  many 
reports  of  historical  importance,  dating  back  to  the  time  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  The  foreign  portion  «)f  the  section  on  public  health  and  vital 
statistics  is  a  really  extraordinary  collection  of  documents  from  coun¬ 
tries  as  to  which,  ordinarily,  no  information  whatever  is  obtainable. 
It  includes  many  reports  from  the  native  Indian  States,  published 
under  the  direction  of  the  British  resident  commissioner,  medical 
reports  from  the  late  (lerman  colonies,  reports  for  all  the  British 
colonies,  and  for  many  French  and  Dutch  po.ssessions  in  the  Tropics. 
This  section  also  includes  manuscript  data  on  the  mortality  of  mis¬ 
sionaries,  consular  oflicers,  the  Panama  ('anal  Zone,  the  Madeira- 
Mamore  Railway,  hospitals  in  northeni  South  America,  the  West 
Indies,  etc.  For  every  country  at  least  some  climatological  data  are 
also  available,  while  for  the  I'nited  States  there  is  a  practically  com¬ 
plete  series  of  reports  on  the  weather  observations  and  preceding 
reports  of  the  ('hief  Signal  Oflicer  <»f  the  Army. 

On  a  large  variety  of  medical  subjects  there  are  spe<‘ial  volumes 
consisting  of  thousands  of  articles  separately  bound  for  more  con¬ 
venient  reference.  The  most  complete  collecticnis  of  this  kind  are 
for  tuberculosis  and  cancer.  Finally,  the  library  includes  a  complete 
collection  of  all  the  writings  (»f  Doctor  Hoffman,  representing  nearly 
700  titles. 

The  Prudential  made  this  gift  uucomlitionally  to  the  (Jovernment, 
subject  oidy  to  the  understanding  as  regards  its  [)ro[)er  care  and 
possible  eidargement.  An  entire  .section  of  about  SO  by  (it)  feet  has 
been  set  aside  in  the  .\rmy  Medical  Library,  separated  from  the 
remaimler  by  a  steel  |)artitioti,  conforming  to  the  steel  shelves. 
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which  was  also  proviilecl  b}'  the  Pruilential.  The  library  will  be  open 
to  all  Cioverninent  workers,  the  medical  profession,  and  the  general 
public,  but  books  can  be  withdrawn  only  by  special  authority  of  the 
librarian.  Through  the  liberality  of  Congress  provision  lias  been 
made  for  four  employees,  who,  after  July  1,  will  meet  the  current 
needs  of  the  library  as  regards  accessions,  cataloguing,  etc.  All  medi¬ 
cal  matters,  books,  periodicals,  etc.,  received  by  the  Prudential  in  the 
future  will  be  automatically  transferred  to  Washington.  All  Ameri¬ 
can  and  foreign  (lovernments  furnishing  reports  have  been  recpiested 
to  mail  their  future  publications  to  the  statistical  division  of  the 
.Vrmy  Medical  Library.  While  it  is  difficult  to  state  precisely  the 
e.xtent  of  tlie  collection,  it  is  prohably  safe  to  say  that  it  will  be  not 
very  much  below  SO, ()()()  volumes  and  bound  papers,  aside  from 
countless  thousands  of  articles  filed  under  the  subject-index  envelope 
system. 

It  is  tlie  intention  of  the  librarian  of  tlie  Army  Medical  Library  to 
extend  every  possible  facility  for  research  into  particular  lines  of 
in<iuiry.  The  clerks  of  the  division  will  render  all  possible  aid  in  the 
cmnpilation  of  vital  statistics,  not  oidy  for  tliis  country  but  also  for 
foreign  countries,  for  which  usually  the  language  bar  is  tlie  greatest 
obstacle.  The  assistant  librarian  in  charge  of  the  division  as  well 
as  other  emphtyees  are  expected  to  he  familiar  with  at  least  four  or 
five  of  the  principal  foreign  languages,  so  that  the  largest  possible  use 
may  be  derived  from  the  information  available.  Anyone  may  write 
to  the  library  for  information  with  the  assuranee  that,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  recpiired  assist  anee  will  be  rendered. 

For  some  time  to  come  the  library  will  remain  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  Doctor  Hoffman  from  his  Newark  office. 

The  Nation  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  this  splendid  gift  of  orgati- 
ized  medical  research.  The  Prudetitial  is  to  be  complimented  on  its 
foresight,  in  having  made  this  immense  collection  accessible  to  the 
general  public.  The  .Vrmy  Medical  Department  may  be  relied  upon 
to  conserve  and  enlarge  this  colleetion,  so  that  its  field  for  usefulness 
may  be  very  eonsiderably  extended  in  the  future.  Public  healtli 
officials,  vital  statisticians,  and  members  of  the  medical  profession 
will  find  in  this  library  a  long-desired  opportunity  for  research  in 
directions  in  which  lieretofore  most  efforts  have  been  diflicult  and 
disappointing.  It  is  hoped  that  the  division  will  be  ready  for  public 
use  by  July  1. 

'I'he  collection  shouhl  be  of  special  value  to  those  who  take  an 
active  interest  in  the  health  problems  and  the  health  progress  of  the 
South  and  Central  .Vmerican  Republics.  Through  the  never-failing 
courtesy  and  hearty  cooperation  of  the  local  authorities  a  vast 
amount  of  nu>st  interesting  material  has  been  brought  together, 
illustrating  the  vital  and  soeial  facts  of  practically  all  the  countries 
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south  of  the  Unitocl  States,  from  Me.\ic<>  to  the  Falkland  Islands. 
Doctor  Hoffman,  in  the  ctmrse  of  his  sanitary  investigations,  has 
personally  visited  ('uha,  Jamaica,  C'osta  Rica,  Panama,  the  north 
coast  of  the  United  States  of  ('olombia,  northern  Brazil,  Bolivia,  and 
Peru.  He  is  also  familiar  with  conditions  on  the  island  of  Trinidad 
and  the  border  portions  of  the  Mexican  Republic.  His  personal 
collections  of  manuscript  material  contain  many  original  hospital 
statistics  and  census  data  not  otlierwise  available.  The  preliminary 
results  of  his  investigations  into  the  mortality  of  the  southern  portion 
of  tlie  Western  Hemisphere  liave  been  published  in  the  Pan  American 
News  Transactions  of  the  Second  Pan  American  S<-ientific  ('ongress. 
Kvery  effort  will  be  made  t<*  complete  the  fih‘s  of  health  reports  and 
the.  series  of  census  volumes  on  South  and  ('entral  American  countries, 
amplified  by  further  manuscript  data  illustrating  local  liospital 
ex[)erience. 

It  is  felt  that  any  future  medical  expeditions  to  the  South  and  (Vn- 
tral  American  Tropics  will  benefit  materiall}’  by  first  consulting  the 
data  now  on  file  with  the  statistical  divishm  of  the  Army  Medical 
Library.  Whatever  aid  may  be  re(|uired  to  secure  the  best  possible 
results  will  be  gladly  rendered  without  charge. 


f’ourtt'ny  of  Stihr.  I>r.  Alviin>  Arimh«. 


STATl’K  OK  UOlH{i<aiK/  AIA’KS,  (aiAUATlNiU  KTA.  UUAZIL. 


Ill  <iimratiiii:m'lH,  ii  iM-iiiilifiil  city  of  .Vi,ililil  |i<i|iiiluli<>ii,  in  I  lie  Slate  of  Siu  Paulo,  ei|iii(lislaiit  from  Kioile 
Janeiro  am)  Sfto  Paulo,  was  iiiaiiKiirnleil  on  June  T  lost,  the  statue  of  iNie  of  its  most  illiistriiHissons,  t'lHin- 
eillor  UisIriKiier.  Alves,  wlio  was  PresitlenI  of  the  Keoiiblie  itiirinK  the  |M>ri(Ml  Itxrj-  lytlfi  a  iH'riixl  eharae- 
teri/.isl  by  the  eoinplete  reimiilelinK  of  the  eitv  of  Itio  ile  Janeiro,  the  extinetion  of  yellow  fever,  the 
establishment  of  the  Northwestern  of  llra/il  Kullwiiy,  and  many  otlier  notable  piiblie  works. 


OXK  of  tlie  most  notal)le  outjirowths  (»f  tlu*  "ivat  Pan  American 
movement  lias  been  the  formation  of  the  Pan  American 
Student  Ijea>;ue,  the  official  international  orpinization  of 
students  on  the  American  ('ontinent,  now  in  the  third  year 
of  its  existence.  In  1920  the  national  federations  each  sent  a  dele- 
<;ate  to  New  York  to  provide  a  {joverninf;  body  for  the  Pan  American 
Student  League.  In  1921  these  delegates,  known  collectively  as  the 
international  council,  adopted  a  constitution  which  is  now  the.  basic 
law  of  the  league. 

The  objects  of  the  Pan  American  Student  League  are:  To  bring 
about  friendly  cultural  relations  among  the  American  Republics,  by 
promoting  the  study  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  in  the  United  States 
of  America  and  of  English  in  the  Hispanic  American  countries;  to 
foster  friendly  commercial  relations  among  our  Republics,  through 
mutual  respect  and  consideration  indispensable  on  the  part  of  the 
powerful  as  well  as  of  the  weak;  and  to  huihl  up  a  good  name  for 
the  American  Republics  by  a  wider  and  more  accurate  publicity. 

The  international  headejuarters  are  located  in  the  Hotel  McAlpin 
in  New  York  City. 

The  membership  to  this  organization  is  open  to  all  students  of 
the  American  Republics  and  to  those  interested  in  the  education 
of  the  future  generation.  The  majority  of  the  Presidents  of  American 
Republics,  and  also  of  the  ambassadors  and  ministers  of  the  I'nited 
States  in  Latin  America  and  ambassadors  and  ministers  of  Latin 
.Vmerica  at  Washington,  have  accepted  honorary  memhei*ships  in 
the  league. 

The  league  in  its  actual  organization  is  somewhat  <tf  a  miniature 
government.  It  consists  of  an  international  presitlent,  international 
secretariat,  department  of  investigation,  department  of  public 
information,  and  the  department  of  cooperation. 

The  international  president  administers  the  work  of  the  league.  He 
takes  care  of  the  distribution  of  funds  and  carries  on  the  important 
corresj>ondence  with  the  public  officials. 

The  international  secretary  maintains  close  contact  with  the  dele¬ 
gates.  The  headfjuarters,  supplies,  and  archives  are  under  his  control. 
He  also  keeps  in  touch  with  the  members  and  friends  of  the  league. 

■  From  the  Press  Bureau  of  the  Pan  American  League. 
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The  department  of  investifiation  colleets  items  of  information 
rej^arding  tlie  cultural,  political,  and  economical  life  of  the  Americas, 
as  well  as  majjazines  and  newspapers  which  are  of  interest  to  the 
members  of  this  organization.  It  compiles  lists  ami  indexes  of  books 
and  publications. 

The  work  of  the  department  of  public  information  is  of  a  different 
character.  This  department  answers  iiujuiries  tliat  relate  to  the 
American  liepuhlics  and  to  the  Pan  American  movement.  It  organ¬ 
izes  public  meetings,  secures  speakers,  and  maintains  relations  with 
the  |)ress  of  the  American  ('ontinent,  and  prepares  and  distributes 
helpful  literature. 

The  de|)artment  of  cooperation  maintains  friendly  relations, 
organizes  interscholastic  activities,  promotes  social  intercourse  among 
students  and  endeavors  to  ai«l  students  who  travel. 

Kach  department  has  its  own  force  directly  responsible  to  tlie 
director  of  the  department.  The  directors  in  turn  are  responsible 
to  the  international  president. 

Kegarding  the  future  t)f  this  great  international  movement  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Pan  American  Student  League  one  can  not  but  he 
optimistic.  The  league  under  the  able  guidance  of  its  energetic  and 
devoted  international  president.  Philip  Leonard  Green,  and  with 
the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  enthusiastic  and  eflicient  force,  will 
continue  its  untiring  efforts  to  improve  inter-American  relations 
through  the  younger  generation. 

It  would  he  extremely  difficult  to  judge  the  results  of  the  league’s 
work  before  the  first  generation  of  students  have  returned  to  their 
native  countries,  there  to  take  up  important  places  in  the  economic 
and  political  life  of  their  respective  countries. 

The  students  of  to-day,  free  from  prejudices  of  the  past  and  full 
of  hope  for  tlie  future,  will  he  the  salvation  of  our  continent  if  it  is 
to  he  saved.  Friends  of  to-day,  they  will  act  as  beacon  lights  in 
their  respective  countries  to-morrow,  carrying  with  them  the  message 
of  enlightenment  and  Pan  American  cooperation. 


('lIirilEX-lTZA,  YITATAX,  MEXK’O.  .H’LY  14.  1923. 

('.\STILLO. 

Ln  Kerista  de  Yuaitun. 


Coiirtwy  €»f  KKri‘lBM»r.  I>.  F. 

TIIK  Kl'INS  OK  CIIK  HKN-IT/.K. 

Duimt:  Tlu'  (iovt-rnor  of  Yuciituii  lUiil  lus  fuirly  on  arriviiic  nt  llic  ruins  iiscotuUsI  llic  trotit  ti'infilo  pyrti- 
inid,  “  K1  t'Bslillo.'’  so  chIUhI.  1.owit:  i’anoraum  of  the  ruins  from  the  summit  of  ••  El  I'astillo,”  The 
new  highway  is  clearly  shown  stretching  into  the  distance. 


INAi:f:UKATION  OK  TIIK  HIOHWAA'. 

The  new  nia<l  was  iiHieially  iiiaiii’iiruteil  with  elalHtrate  cerenKHiies  July  14,  ltf2l.  Up|ier:  The  sci-ne  of 
the  principal  ceremony.  Uiwer:  An  interestin);  feature  was  the  "Mayan  Dance  of  the  Sacrifice,” 
performed  by  the  ballet  corjis. 


TUKK  ri.ANTINli,  COMMKMOUATINli  TIIK  Ol'KNINCi  OK  TIIK  KOAI>,  AT  XOCKMI’ICH. 


lIpiMT:  In  Iho  pri'siMico  iif  tlio  ODVoninr  mid  invili'd  tnii'sts,  ii  troo  was  plantiHl  by  tiu’  Ciiiiuini  Aprlcola 
Aoccmiiirh,  roininriiumitiiiK  thi«  inaugural iim  of  llu>  road.  Lowi-r:  Inscription  on  coinineinomtiou 
st<mc,  the  work  of  tlie  sculptor,  Hcnjainin  Siiiircr.  Klorcs,  crcctinl  near  the  tree. 


FIRST  ALL»ELECTR1C 
STEEI.  ;PL4MT  IN  BRAZIL’ 


By  N.  A.  V.  I’Art-ssox,  (onxiiltitip  luKjiiieer.- 

THIC  first  all-rloctric  plant  inakinj;  stwl  from  iron  on*,  dosif^nccl 
hy  ('orniii"  &  ('o.  (Inc.),  of  Albany,  X.  Y.,  and  for  some 
time  under  construction  in  Brazil,  is  already  produciiif;  at 
Bilx'irao  Preto.  This  company  also  bears  the  distinction 
of  bein';  the  first  comjdete  steel  plant  in  Brazil  a  country  which  has 
been  credited  with  havinj;  the  «;reatest  reserves  of  iron  ore  in  the 
world.  At  pn'sent  there  are  a  few  very  small,  primitive  blast  fur¬ 
naces  makinj;  charc<»al  iron,  but  their  combined  output  is  not  more 
than  40  t<»ns  (d  ])i<;  iron  ])er  day.  The  State  of  Sao  Paulo  als(»  has  a 
steel  foundry  with  tw(»  small  electric  furnaces  meltin';  scrap,  and  a 
small  rollin';  mill  where  fa<;»;oted  scrap  is  rolled  into  bar  iron,  (’on- 
se(|uently  the  new  jdant  is  the  fiist  step  toward  supplyin';  a  domestic 
market  which  in  1010  imported  40,000  tons  of  merchant  bar  and  sheets 
and  l.‘l.j,000  tons  of  wire,  tin  jdate,  rails,  and  pipe. 

TO  .MJ.SOItn  Sl  Ul’I.l'S  roWKK  UKTWKKN  SK.VSONS. 

IClectric  steel  juakin<;  in  Brazil  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  utilize 
electrical  j;(‘ncratin<;  capacity  durin<;  the  ‘‘  off-peak  ”  season.  A  ])ower 
com]>any  called  the  Km|)reza  Kor^a  e  Luz  de  Kibeirao  Preto  had 
built  some  bydr<»clectri<*  |)lants  which  j;radually  spread  out  a  network 
of  transmission  lines  serving  a  lar»;e  munber  (»f  coffee  ()lantations. 
Kacb  of  these  r<*«piircd  in  tlu*  m‘i{;hborhood  of  100  horsepower  to 
drive  its  jiiachinerv  for  cleanin';  the  hulls  froju  tlu*  coffee  bean,  but 
a  larf;<*  part  of  this  demand  e.xistcl  oidy  durin‘;.Iun(*,  .Inly,  ami  August, 
atui  unfortunat(‘Iy  these*  immths  an*  tlu*  dry  season  when  there  is  a 
minimum  stream  flow,  l)urin<;  the  n'lnainder  of  tlu*  year  a  consid- 
(‘cabb*  amoimt  of  d(*velopt‘d  and  an  enormous  amount  of  undeveloped 
borsep'twer  was  available  f«»r  which  no  us(*r  a|)pean*d,  ('ons(*<pu*nlly 
tlu*  |)owcr  plants  be{;an  a  search  for  some*  iiulustrv  any  industry 
which  would  have  a  lar};(*  <*onsumptiv(“  d<*mand  for  cl(*ctricity  run  at 
a  l<»w  rate  or  entirely  shut  down  for  two  or  three*  memths  e*ne*h  ye*ar, 
anel  which  weudel  le*nel  lee  incre'ase*  the*  leu*id  {utpulatieen  anel  turn  etut 
a  preteluct  wbie*h  weudel  be*  re*aelily  salable*  in  e*ithe*r  the  ele»me*stie*  e»r 
fe)re*ij;n  marke*ts.  Sfe*e*l  manufacture*  se*e*me*el  be*st  tei  nu*e*t.  the*se* 


>  From  /ero't/i'in  Huxinm^,  Ui»  dc  Janeiro,  Itrazil. 
X'omitiK  k  e'o.  (Ine.) 
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m|uir(*iiu'iits,  so  an  aililiatod  conipanv,  the  (7a.  Kloctnt  Mptallurjiica 
lirasiloira,  was  orjjanizod  to  construct  and  operate  such  a  plant  at 
Kiheirao  Preto,  a  small  town  near  the  center  of  the  power  network. 

Riheirao  Preto  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo, 
about  200  miles  iidand  from  Santos.  Knterin<;  the  latter  port,  one 
hoards  the  Knfjlish-owned  Saio  Paido  Railway  ('o.,  of  broad  {jaiijje 
and  excellent  eipiipment,  which  climbs  up  the  steep  border  of  the 
iuland  plateau  throu<;h  Sao  J’aulo  to  the  rail  center  at  ('ampinas. 
From  here  inland  extends  the  (’ia.  Mofiyana  de  Estrada  de  Ferro,  of 
1 -meter  };au"e,  through  rolling  country,  well  developed,  with  good 
communications  and  almost  exclusively  given  over  to  coffee  planta¬ 
tions.  Now  Riheirao  Ih’eto  is  in  the  midst  of  such  a  region  at  l,o0() 
feet  elevation.  Ore  will  come  about  75  miles  from  an  iron  mountain 
called  Morro  do  Ferro,  just  over  the  line  in  the  State  of  Minas  (leraes. 
Eventually  the  steel  company  will  own  a  direct  r(*ad  between  mine 
and  smelter,  hut  at  present  the  ore  will  he  brought  to  the  plant  over  a 
narrow-gauge  (OO-cm.)  English-owned  road  connecting  with  the  main 
line  at  Sao  Simao. 

MORKO  DO  EERKO. 

Morro  do  Ferro  is  a  huge  deposit  of  hematite,  covered  with  broken 
ore  canga,  so  called  which  analyzes  05  to  (57  per  cent  iron,  the 
ecpnvalent  of  9.4  to  90  per  cent  FejO,.  It  is  therefore  of  unusually' 
high  grade.  One  sample  analyzed  in  this  country  showed  FejOj 
90.9;  FeO,  2.9;  MnO,  0.54 ;  SiO,.  5.4;  S,  0.00:  P,  0.022.  Pig  iron 
reduced  from  a  sainjile  shipment  to  the  I’nited  State's,  using  a  pit 
furnace  and  charcoal,  analyzed  Fe.  95.4;  Si,  0.0(5 ;  P.  0.02;  aiul  (',  4.5. 
.V  consielerahle  tonnage  of  this  loose  ore  may  he  lunl  for  the  tneuhle 
of  loading  it  on  cal’s;  (piarrying  operations  will  begin  later. 

At  ])resent  5.000  kilovolt  amperes  tudy  are  available  for  use  in  the 
iron  and  st(*el  jilant,  it  having  been  designed  f<*r  this  limiting  condition, 
as  will  he  detaih'd  later.  4'he  power  company  has,  however,  started 
construction  of  a  new  power  lumse,  which  will  develop  12,000  kilovolt 
amjieres,  for  the  exclusivi'  use  of  the  smelter,  the  plans  permitting  of 
any  later  extensi«tn  demamh'd.  Machinery  to  he  installed  includes: 

Kilovolt  aiin>ort'S. 


Two  Swfilisli  ly|M‘  ftirniict's,  I  slaiul-liy .  :t, 000 

Two  (i-lon  Bcfisomcr  coavorn'rs  dilowiii};  ciiiriai'  for  oaol .  TIM) 

One  (i-(on  I.utlliiin  hU'oI  (uriiact*,  niaxinuini .  l..')00 

lino  Hi-int'l)  rolling;  mill .  olH) 

One  10-iiu-li  rollia;^  mill .  '>IH) 

Miaoellaiit'oiis  ‘_’’J()-voll  jxtwt'r  (or  motors.  iTaiu's.  sliojts.  and  li^ht- 

inj; .  I(H> 

Tolal .  II.  titHi 


'I'liis  taliulation  slittws  that  it  will  iu>t  he  possible  tt)  operate  idl 
units  simultant'oiisly  imiet'd,  tin*  plant  is  designed,  not  so  much 
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with  the  idea  of  l)alanced  operations  as  to  lie  the  nucleus  of  a  larger 
plant,  and  it  therefore  contains  a  series  of  units  lar"e  enough  to  operate 
with  und(nd)ted  success  and  economy.  Thus,  experience  has  shown 
that  the  ])ig-iron  furnaces  may  he  tapped  advantageously  four  or  five 
111111*8  a  day,  each  tap  yieldinj;  alxmt  0  tons  of  iron.  This  is  trans¬ 
ferred  immediately  to  the  Bessemer  converter  and  blown  to  steel,  an 
operation  reiiuiriii"  not  more  than  15  to  20  minutes  for  the  iron 
smelted  in  5  hours.  Normally  the  steel  would  then  he  cast  into  inj^ots, 
hut  should  it  need  “  doctiu’iu"”  in  any  wa}’  it  is  transferred  molten  to 
the  Ludlum  steel  furnace,  an  appropriate  slaj'  made  up,  deoxidizei-s 
and  carhurizers  added,  and  only  then  cast  into  ingots,  (’old,  low- 
silicon  pi"  will  also  he  reheated  in  the  Ludlum  furnace,  ami  nect'ssary 
ferrosilicon  added  before  the  blow.  Such  use  of  the  steel  furnace 
mipht  reijuire  2  hours  at  most  and  would  occur  hut  infreijuently . 
('onsequently  there  remains  an  ample  period  of  time,  even  duriii"  the 
day  shift,  for  the  mills  to  dispose  of  the  30  tons  of  steel  pn)duced  in 
the  precedin"  24  hours,  without  drawin"  power  while  the  demands  of 
the  steel-makiii"  department  are  being  met. 

KI.ECTRIC  PIG-IUON  FURNACE. 

Exclusive  South  American  rights  for  the  Swedish  tj’pe  of  electric 
pig-iron  furnaces  have  been  bought  by  the  ('ia.  Electro  Metallurgica 
Brasileira.  Two  of  these  have  been  installed,  each  with  electrical 
transformers  and  comjdete  in  all  respects.  As  noted  above,  oidy  one 
can  he  operated,  however,  until  the  new  power  house  is  completed. 

This  furnace  has  been  discussed  from  so  many  viewpoints  in  the 
te<*hnical  press,  and  (“spcTially  in  .\merica,  tliat  there  is  no  need  of 
describing  it  further,  except  to  not<‘such  changes  as  have  been  thought 
desiralde  in  order  to  make  it  conform  to  the  conditions  existing  in 
Brazil.  The  diameter  and  height  of  the  shaft  (which,  by  the  way, 
is  hung  from  the  building)  has  h(*en  decreascxl  because  the  charcoad 
available  in  Brazil  is  v(*ry  much  denser  tham  that  maule  from  the 
nortlu'rn  conifers,  the  chairge  c<anse(|U(“ntly  being  h*ss  hailky.  Bra¬ 
zilian  charcoal  weighs  15  pounds  jx'r  cuhic  hxat,  while  that  made  in 
Sweden  weighs  hut  9  jxaunds.  Its  electrical  resistance  ami  otlu*r 
physical  charaicta'ristics  an*  not  saa  difh'rent  as  t«a  cause  the  designa‘i-s 
to  expect  a  raqx'tition  <af  tha*  traauhh's  expa-riaaicaxl  when  a-aaka*  wais  first 
usa‘d  in  place  aaf  a-hara-aaail.  ('haircaaail  will  lx*  haaaight  in  tha*  aapa*n  marka*! 
wha*re,  iia  tha*  idmaast  taataal  ahsa^nca^  aaf  a*aaid,  it  is  a  staph* caamjiiaxlity. 
.\s  cira*umstamca*s  warrant,  tha^  caajiipany  will  plant  its  aawn  a*ucalyptus 
faara'sts  faar  a  fiitura*  saatira*a*  aaf  fua‘l.  This  is  ai  a-aammaan  praadia-e  aaf  the 
Braziliam  raiilwatys,  a-ucalyptiis  a'liltura*  Ix-iiag  apiita*  wa‘ll  unala*rstaaaaal, 
while  tha;  tra*a*  itsa>lf  iaaattura*s  in  fraam  five  taa  six  y<*aii's,  halving  a  trunk 
at  least  0  inches  in  aliameta*r. 
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ELECTRICAL  EEATCRES. 

(’uiTcnt  is  iccoivcd  at  :i(),(K)()  volts,  .)()  cvclos,  throo-phasc.  and  will 
1m*  Iraiisfornu'd  outdooi's  to  (),()()()  volts,  wlionco  it  is  taken  hv  lead- 
covered  underfiround  eahles  to  the  substation  adjacent  to  the  mill 
huildin^.  Kaeh  pi<;-iron  furnace  has  three  1  ,.")00-kilovolt-aiu]M*re 
water-e(M>led  General  Kleetrie  transformei’s,  especially  huilt  for  this 
s<*rviee.  whose  secondary  will  deliver  any  voltage  from  (H)  to  120 
volts  -sm(M)th  curve  rejiulation.  Each  furnace  has  six  24-inch  carbon 
electrodes.  Adjacent  electnales  are  connected  with  the  same  phase; 
or,  expressed  in  another  way,  denotinj;  phases  by  A,  B,  and  ('  and  read- 
inj;  around  the  circle,  the  electrodes  are  connected  thus:  A,  A: 
B,  B;  (',  ('.  Such  a  layout  makes  for  very  easy  busbar  connections, 
olferini;  ample  opportunity  for  interlacin';  between  transformer  and 
elect  nule  and  producin';  a  ‘;«mh1  petwer  factor. 

IRON  S.MELTINC. 

Ore  is  hrouf;ht  in  from  the  mine  in  14-ton.  narrow-‘;au‘;e.  steel 
};ond(*las,  with  swinj;inj;  side  doors,  very  similar  to  the  familiar 
ballast  car.  These  were  favored  over  hopper-bottom  cal’s,  since  they 
aire  a  {;eneral-purpose  car  which  can  easily  handle  charcoal  by  merely 
addin';  to  the  hei‘;ht  of  the  sides.  The  ore  is  dischai^ed  from  the 
stock  pile  into  a  jaw  crusher,  reduced  to  2  inches,  and  elevated 
by  a  counterwei«;hted  skip  carryin*;  .4. ()()()  pounds  to  a  hopper  in  the 
roof  of  the  furnace  building.  Thence  it  is  drawn  into  a  car  on  an  auto¬ 
matic  railway,  dischar<;in';  4.000  pounds  each  trip,  to  a  chosen  stora‘;e 
bin.  All  these  operations  are  remote  controlled. 

The  ore  and  limestone  bins  above  the  chai’';in‘;  lloor  have  a  ctuu- 
hined  eapacity  of  2.')0  tons.  From  bin  to  chanzin*;  hell,  the  ore  and 
stone  are  carried  by  a  jib  crane  bearin';  suspension  scales  and  a  lai^e 
scoop,  (’harcoal  is  trans|M)rte«l  from  the  charcoal  house  to  the 
furnace  to|)  in  2r)0-pound  buckets,  carrietl  on  an  aerial  tramway. 

Aluuit  00  char};es  per  'lay  of  ai)pr'»ximately  1  ton  each  are  made. 
.\  single  hell  is  sufficient  for  such  infreipient  operation.  A  small 
(piantity  of  powdered  ore  is  thrown  into  the  hopper  previous  to  the 
ref;ular  char};e.  thereby  foriuiu};  a  seal  which  prevents  «;as  eseapin*; 
and  f;uards  aj;ainst  f;as  poisonin};. 

Since  the  st(*el  is  to  he  made  in  Bessemers,  it  is  necessary  that  it 
contain  at  least  0.7.*»  to  1  percent  silicon  to  furnish  the  r<'(piisite  heat 
(lurin';  conversion.  1 1  is  also  desirable  to  blow  iron  containin,:;  1  ..*>  to  2 
p(*r  cent  manganese  so  that  there  may  he  some  n'sidual  manj;anese. 
'I'o  provide  the  latter,  an  appropriate  amount  of  man‘;anese  ore  from 
some  Brazilian  source  will  Im*  a  portion  of  each  char*;!*.  It  is  wi'll 
known  that  furnace  irr4*j;ularities  make  it  impossible  to  tap  hot  hij;h- 
(Usa_*  Mull. :»  ’i 
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silicon  iron  at  all  times;  conso(|ucntly  the  Ludlum  furnace  is  expected 
to  prove  most  useful  in  increasin<;  the  tem])erature  and  adjustinj;  the 
chemical  compositi(»n  of  ofi’-runs  of  iron  before  conveiNion. 


STKKI.  MAKlXCi. 

Two  ()-ton  Hessemer  converters  built  hv  the  M.  11.  Treadwell  ('o. 
have  been  installed,  one  of  which  is  kej)t  in  stand-hv  condition,  ready 
t(»  take  metal  when  the  sides  (»f  the  oth(*r  reciuire  relinin<i  or  in  case  of 
accident.  The  mouth  is  much  smaller  and  somewhat  hooded,  as 
compared  with  the  vertical  converter  common  to  American  plants,  a 
feature  necessary  to  conserve  the  heat  durinj;  the  lonfj  intervals 
between  blows.  Transfer  of  hot  pi<;  iron  is  made  by  ladles  and  over¬ 
head  cranes.  One  hhminj;  engine  only  has  been  installed,  which 
is  in  use  not  more  than  2  hours  out  of  the  24.  It  is  driven  by  a 
r»,0()()-volt,  7()()-kilovolt-ampere  synchronous  three-|)hase  motor. 

Blown  steel  will  he  recarl)uriz(‘d  in  the  vessel  residual  manjiaiu'se 
is  expected  to  cut  down  the  needed  deoxidizer  to  a  minimum.  It  is 
then  dischar<;ed  into  a  (i-ton  ladle,  and  jauired  into  solid  or  s|)lit 
ingot  molds  7  inches  s(juare  by  4  feet  high,  big  end  up.  No  stripper 
will  he  needed. 

A  t)-ton  Ludlum  electric  steel  furnace  has  been  provided  as  an 
<“ssential  piece  of  emergency  e<|uipment.  As  noted,  it  will  he  in 
rea<Iiness  to  reheat  cold  pig,  to  (|uiet  wild  B(‘ssemer  metal  ami,  in 
addition,  to  reclaim  mill  scrap  and  on  occasion  make  alloy  steel  or 
castings.  This  furnace,  as  p(*rhaps  is  well  known,  is  the  original 
three-phase  furnace  having  its  three  electrodes  set  in  a  row,  an  oval- 
shai)(‘d,  accessible  hearth,  with  doors  at  each  (Mul  and  a  removable 
roof.  It  is  locat(*<l  jdongside  tin*  converters  and  is  commanded  by  a 
G  ton  crane.  Its  eh*ctrical  (*<|uipment  is  lo<-at(‘d  in  the  substation 
immediately  adjaciMit  and  consists  of  om*  1  .ottO-kva.  (leneral  Kh'ctric 
transformer,  with  all  m‘«'(*ssarv  instruments  and  automatic  »*l(*ctrode 
control. 


I{<  >1.1.1  \(i  MII.I.S. 

Ingots  an*  reheated  in  a  long  furnace*  utilizing  e*xe*e*ss  gas  from  the* 
blast  furnae*e*  in  thre*(*  hurne*rs,  or  oil,  iti  e*ase*  both  furnae*(*s  are*  shut 
e|e)wn.  A  rathe*r  uniejue*  fe*ature*  is  the*  fae*t  that  the*  roof  is  aiir-e'ooh*el 
and  the*  air  is  thus  pre*he*aite*d  for  e-omhustieaii.  A  simple*  pus|ii*r  is 
instalh*d  tea  fe*e*el  the*  furnaie*e*. 

'I'wea  me>re‘hamt  mills  eaf  the*  e-e>nve*ntieanad  type*  halve*  he*e*n  instadle*el. 
'I  he*v  ele*se*rve*  nea  spe*e*ial  ele*se*ript  ieaii.  'Pile*  reaughing  stainel  is  ai  thre*e*- 
high  IG-inch  mill,  re*elue'ing  the*  ingeat  tea  a  2-inch  se|uare*.  Finishing 
is  eleaiie  in  a  Id-inch  mill,  stainels  t hre*e*-high,  ainel  the*  (inishing  stanel 
twea-high.  Bealls  fear  liiaiking  I'eaimels,  Halts,  se|Uaire*s,  ailiel  vairieaiis 
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typos  of  nicrohant  har  and  coucroto  roiufoiToinout,  as  well  as  light 
angle  iron  has  been  provided.  Each  mill  is  driven  hy  a  C, 000-volt 
oOO-kva.,  three-phase  induction  motor. 

The  (lovernment  of  Brazil  is  naturally  interested  in  the  beginnings 
of  this  industry,  linanced  as  it  is  exclusively  by  Brazilian  capital,  and 
has  permitted  the  entry  of  all  the  construction  material  duty  free. 

A  technical  staff  and  suflicient  expert  steel  workers  have  been 
brought  from  Europe  ami  the  I’nited  States  to  act  as  executives  and 
foremen,  relying  upon  the  country  to  supply  unskilled  labor.  In 
course  of  time  doubtless  the  more  skilled  posts  will  also  be  filled  by 
Brazilians. 


F  E  1 II  ¥  I  A  M  S  U  G  A 


By  O.scAu  V.  Salomon. 

(  (ii  uiral  nf  Peru,  London,  England. 

TO  BE  untroubled  by  rain  or  dr(»ught,  because  of  an  admirable 
irrigation  system,  to  be  able  to  ent  the  cane  grown  in  the 
Peruvian  ct)ast  valleys  all  the  year  n)und,  and  thus  keep 
the  mills  working  continuously  such  are  the  inestimable 
gifts  of  the  climate  bestowed  by  nature  up*>n  the  sugar  lands  of 
Pern.  The  cane  flourislu's  along  the  whole  fifteen  hundred  miles 
of  ciMist.  It  is  grown  also  in  the  deep  valleys  of  the  Andean  table¬ 
lands,  while  the  wonderful  montana  is  especially  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  the  cane,  and  when  one  day  railways  tap  Peru’s  immense 
foH'sts,  the  revelation  of  thi'ir  jiroduets  of  which  sugar  is  not  the 
least  will  astonish  the  world. 

But  it  is  along  the  coast  that  the  great  tlevelopment  in  the  sugar 
imlustry  has  (ak»‘n  place,  'riiere  it  may  be  cut  IS  months  after 
planting,  and  yi(*l<ls  three  crops,  while  there  are  valleys  where  it 
has  l)e(‘n  <’ut  s(»  often  that  tiie  name's  of  the  original  planters  have  been 
forgotti'ii.  Well  cultivaleal,  the  caims  contain  im>re  than  14  per 
cent  of  sugar,  ami  yie'hl  fr»»m  7, (MM)  to  P.OOO  kih>grams  «>f  sugar  to 
the  hectare*  a  yielel  ne»  eether  e*etun(rv  can  leenist. 

’I'he*  De'partmeiits  eef  Ea  Eibertael,  Eaml>aye*e|ue‘,  anel  Lima  are  the 
re*e-e)gnize‘el  Ileum*  eif  sugar  cane  in  Peru,  the*  fiist  name*el  eeccupying  the* 
pre*mie*r  petsitieui  ley  re*asein  eif  its  gre*ate*r  numbe*r  of  plantatieuis, 
gre*ate*r  preeelue-tiein,  anel  large*st  numlier  eef  e*mple»ye*e*s.  'I'lie  e*state*s 


I'hotocraph  by  i'ndrrwfKjd  A  L*n>l4‘rwo(><l. 


1M.ANTIN(J  Si;<iAK  CANK  IN  PKUT. 


Tin:  iiinc  floiiri-.hfs  aloni'  Iht*  wIikIc  (ifU'cn  huruln'd  miles  of  ooast.  It  is  Kiown  also  in  the  ileep  valleys  of  the  Atblean  lahlelaml  s  while  the 

mnntnuH  is  es|X‘eially  lavorat>h‘  to  il^  eiiKivation. 
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in  th(‘  vallov  of  ('liioauna.  in  La  Lilx'rtad,  an*  outsts>n(lin<;ly  larj;t*, 
and  Ix'loii"  to  concorns  wliost*  ontorpriso  is  iaascd  upon  tlu*  most 
solid  iinaiu'ial  foundations.  Li»;lit  railways  cross  tlicsi*  sujiar  lands 
in  every  direction  and  e(»nvey  the  cane  from  field  to  mill.  Some  of 
these  "reat  proprietois  have  their  (»wn  railway  to  tin*  port  of  export, 
piers,  stores,  and  all  the  various  e(|uipment  only  lar<;e  eaipital  can 
can  afford  to  purchase  t(t  imnntain  an  ever-risin<;  level  of  jarosjaerity. 
Some  idea  of  the  vastness  of  these  su»;ar  estates  may  he  fjiiined  from 
the  fact  that  one  estate  alone  produces  20,(K)()  tons  of  su<;ar  annually. 

Durinj;  recent  years  the  industry  has  been  reinforced  by  new 
machinery  and  improvements  valued  at  many  millions  (tf  dollars, 
and  from  this  enterprisinj;  up-to-dateness  increased  production  and 
j)rofit  have  resulted. 

PlUXiUKSS  OF  TIIK  IXDr.STUY. 

This  increased  pnxluction  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1914  the 
yi(*ld  was  223,3(59  tons;  191.5,  2.57, (577  tons;  191(5,  271,294  tons; 
1917,  24.S,3S4  t(.ns;  191S,  2S3,19()  tons;  1919,  29S,()()()  tons;  and  in 
1920,  .3()0,()()()  tons.  In  1912  there  were  employed  19,94.5  workers, 
and  in  191S,  2.5,()K1.  But  this  upward  trend  of  poxluction,  so 
satisfactory  as  a  mark  of  pro"r(*ss,  is  a  small  measure  of  the  {jreat 
suj;ar-yieldin}j  power  (»f  the  rich  lands  of  Peru's  lonj;  coast  line. 
These  fertile  regions,  when  fully  irrifiated,  will  pnxluce  millions  of 
tons  of  cane.  The  Incas  carried  (tut  vast  irri"ati(tn  sch(*mes  worthy 
of  the  moderns,  and  the  ruins  of  their  irri{;atino  canals,  built  even 
up  in  the  hills,  are  imp(‘rishable  n'cords  of  the  develojted  intelli<;(*nce 
of  that  {;r(*at  pc'oph*.  To  n'build  th(*s(*  canals  woidd  recpiire  capital 
beyond  the  national  resource's  t<t  provide.  The  nation's  impeeuni- 
(tsity  is  thus  the  foreifin  capitalist’s  (tpportunity.  Tlie  Peruvian 
(ietvernment  has,  however,  done  its  best  in  this  direction,  as  is  well 
att(“st(*d  by  the  sph'iidid  irri^atietn  scheim*  in  the  valley  of  ('anete. 
But  the  larjie  and  inter(*stin};  (pi(>stion  of  Peruvian  irrifjalion  may 
lx*  h‘ft  for  anoth(*r  artich*. 

Such  a  soil  is  worthy,  like*  he*r  imme*ns(*  min(*nd  re*source*s.  etf  a 
far  more*  j;(*nere»us  outpouring  of  capital.  Laroe*  as  is  the*  capitid 
inve*ste*el  in  the  su’jar  inelustrv,  e*stimate(l  to  e*xce*(*(l  S1.5().(KK1,(K)(1,  it 
cjin  not  be*  said  to  re*pr(*se*nt  the*  full  e'ffort  which  I’e*ru’s  s|)l(*ndi(l 
su<;jir  lands  demand.  Be*si(l(*s,  l’e*ru  is  doubly  favore*(l  in  that  h(*r 
costs  of  jerexiuction  are  much  l(*ss  than  those*  of  othe*r  count ri(*s, 
la'in*?,  before*  tbe*  war,  about  S3(),  to-day  Sl.5,  wh(*re*as  in  the*  l’nit(*el 
.State's  it  was  !?7(l,  ('idea  S(i9,  Hawaii  870.  and  the*  \V(*st  lnelie*s  815. 
More*over,  with  40  tons  of  suoar  to  the*  acre,  as  aoninst  Cuba's  32. 
we*  are*  ajjaiti  r(‘min(leel  of  tlie*  ricbiu'ss  of  the*  soil  when  t(*mpt(*el  to 
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yield  by  a  full  eoneentration  upon  the  industry  of  the  latest  and 
most  perfect  instruments  of  mechanical  science.  A  valuable  and 
indispensable  auxiliary  to  the  progress  of  the  industry  is  the  fostering 
care  of  the  Government,  at  whose  ex])erimenting  station  many 
foreign  varieties  of  cane  are  closely  studied. 

Exclusive  of  small  sugar  |)roperties,  there  were  in  1919,  117  large 
estates  under  sugar,  their  combined  area  being  248.390  hectares, 
giving  an  average  yield  of  110  tons  to  the  hectare.  In  1912  the 
amount  of  milled  cane  was  1,740,024  tons,  in  1919  it  had  risen  to 
2,679,537  tons,  from  which  was  produced  282,4.58  tons  of  sugar, 
consisting  of  35,019  tons  of  white  of  99.23°  [)olarization,  232,578 
tons  of  granulated  of  {(7.37°  polarization,  10,814  tons  of  brown,  of 
83.86°  polarization,  and  4,047  tons  of  raw.  There  was  also  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  above  amount  of  milled  cane  6,389,367  liters  of 
alcohol.  The  total  value  of  sugar  and  alcohol  produced  was  abovx* 
£12,000,000.  In  1919,  272,000  tons  of  sugar  were  exported,  and 
the  total  exports  of  sugar  and  alcohol  the  latter  being  onh’  2  per 
cent  of  the  whole  sugar  production — were  valued  for  duty  at 
£8,318,313,  and  produced  duty  amounting  to  £534,740. 

MKTHOI)  OP  CULTIVATION. 

Before  plowing,  the  land  is  cleared  of  tree  stumps,  roots,  etc.  It 
is  then  irrigated  to  produce  an  earth  condition  suitable  for  working 
the  plow  at  a  maximum  depth  and  speed.  The  steam  plow  then 
gives  the  laml  the  first  ‘^reja”  or  turnover.  The  rotation  of 
machines  at  this  stage  is  one  plowing  with  cultivator  and  one 
with  Cuban  plow,  and  one  harrowing  and  a  second  plowing  with 
Cuban  plow. 

The  operation  of  drUInKi  follows.  A  ridge  plow,  drawn  by  oxen, 
makes  the  drills  in  which  the  cam*  is  |>lanted,  and  into  whicli  the 
water  is  turned.  Tlu*  distance  betwc'cn  tlie  ridges  is  from  I  meter 
30  centimeters  on  poor  laml  to  1  meter  .50  centimet(“rs,  according 
to  judgment.  If  the  drills  are  made  with  too  great  a  declivity,  the 
water  does  not  pi'iietrate  tlu*  ground  sullici(*ntly,  but  rushes  through, 
bares  the  cane  roots,  and  leav(*s  them  e.\pos(*d  to  the  sun. 

'I'lie  drilling  compl(*t(*d,  planfivfi  b(*gins.  And  first  water  is  |)assed 
along  tlu*  drills  t<t  moisten  the  soil  slightly  to  a  d(*|)th  <»f  4  or  5  inches. 
The  cam*  for  |)lanting  is  <-ut  up  into  2-f(tot  lengths  ami  laid  along  the 
t*)[)s  *»f  the  ridgi^s,  to  lu*  picked  up  by  boys,  who  stamp  them  into 
the  ground  with  their  f(*(*t.  After  20  days  tlu*  young  cane  sprouts 
and  at  this  stagi*,  ref|uires  frequent  wat<*ring. 

(,'iiltivalion  of  the  caiui  is  m»w  b(*gun.  .Ml  W(*eds  must  be  com¬ 
pletely  eradicated,  as  tlu*se,  if  allow(*d  to  grow,  check  the  growth  of 
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the  cane  and  consume  the  nitrogenous  plant  food  which  is  its  vital 
need.  In  addition  they  deprive  the  growiti"  cane  of  the  sun’s  rays 
and  prevent  ventilation.  Two  and  sometimes  three  weetlings  are 
necessary.  The  principal  weeds  are  the  castor-oil  (a  very  common 
weed  in  Peru),  the  thistle,  sheep  weed,  a  small  rush  called  ‘‘junco,” 
and  creepers. 

follows  at  four  to  six  months.  This  operation  consists 
in  passing  a  ridge  j)low  up  each  furrow.  This  destroys  the  ridge 
between  two  rows  of  cane,  the  earth  being  thrown  to  right  and  left 
upon  the  fertilizing  guano  placed  on  the  cane  roots,  and  also  pro- 


.  A  SUOAK  Mll-l.  OF  PKKC. 

The  |irri)lii(-ti<in  of  siiK:ir  hiis  in(Ti‘;tsi-il  <<tcii<lily  sinc<‘  I'JU,  rt-ai-hitit;  an  uinoiint  of  tons  in  1021). 


vides  support  for  the  cam*.  'I'lie  (piestion  of  manuring  is  a  vital 
one,  and  many  different  combinations  may  he  applied. 

Irritjation  is  now  the  only  work  remaining,  and  this  is  a  matter 
entirely  for  the  jmlgment  of  the  plant(‘r  hims<*lf.  lint  when  the 
cane  is  17  months  ohi,  no  more  water  must  lx*  applied  <luring  the 
following  three  m«>nths.  This  enables  the  cane  to  ri|>en  and  the 
sucrosf!  to  form  in  the  cells.  At  the  end  of  this  period  the  cane  is 
rea«ly  for  cutting  and  tin*  mill.  The  cutting  is  done  by  hand,  as  no 
machine  has  yet  h(‘en  inventc'd  to  cut  the  long  ami  often  twisted 
canes  of  Peru.  'I'he  inventoi  or  im‘chanical  g«*nius  may  lake  note  of 
this  pressing  need. 


f'lmrtfiiy  of  Frnnk  I..  ('rilin'. 

KorUTII  OK  JKI.Y  IKI.Kllll ATlONS  IN  I.IM A.  I’KUr. 

I'piHT:  (iriNip  |i.irli('ipaliiii!  iti  llii'  at  Ihi*  Wa'^liinclDn  Miitniiiii'iit.  Kroiil  rmv.  U'(l  lo  ri);ht. 

Kraiik  I..  fraiii';  (’nminainli'r  Slaiil«>y  ul  llii'  Naval  Mis-iion.  Ctplaiii  Oavy.ot  Iho  Naval  Mis,sion; 
Matiiicrr  llnmii.iil  Itio  N.tliimal  Cily  Hank;  Arci'iilini'  Mililary  all.irhi':  I'nilivl  States  Atnt>;i.ss(nli)r 
111  I’eri'l.  Miles  I’niiiileMer;  Sr,  Klitnerra.  iitleial  iiiaynr  ile  Uelaeinnes  K.\l  'rtiires;  l*r.  SaliiiniHi:  I'r. 
Kcr.  Attnirre,  I’riine  Minister,  ainl  Hie  Oireeliir  iil  .lusliiv.  I.nwer:  A  part  »( llie  treat  erowil.  nuni- 
lieriiiK  aiNHil  In.imn  |M‘rsiins,  in  IronI  nt  the  San  Martin  Mnnuinenl 
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C'ourtooy  of  llii*  ('tilmn  Ut**!  ('n.M. 

MAJ.  GKX.  Mlt;rKI.  VAUONA  Y  I'Kl.  CASTIM.O 

Prosidciit  i)(  Iho  I'uli-.m  Kod  Cross  :ind  (ioviTiiiiu’iit  J{od 
Cross  l{o|ircsi>iil;ilivc. 


I’rcsidi'iil  ol  Mil'  Woiio'mN  Ci'idnd  Coiiiiiiillis'  ol  llio 
CuImii  |{i‘d«'ro'-v 


<*ourt«*ii>’  of  the  (*iihiin  ltc<i  <  roiwi 

\V<(KKKO<)M  <»K  TIIK  WOMKN’S  CKSTUAI-  COMMITTKK  OK  TIIK  cniAX  UKD  CKOSS. 


AGRICULTURE,  INDUSTRY 
;  AND  COMMERCE  ; 


AU(iKNTINA. 

Statistical  uktout  ok  kokkicx  thadk.  The  liiiroau  «>f  Statis¬ 
tics  in  the  latter  part  of  .lime  uncle  public  a  statement,  (pioted  by 
Ij!  Preiixa  for  .lime  2!>.  {jivinj;  the  lijiures  for  the  forei<;n  trade  of 
l‘>22  as  l.liob.OOO.OOO  jiesos.  or  ()2.()()().()()()  pesos  less  than  that  of  1921. 
'File  exports  of  1922  amounted  to  bTd.dOO.OOO  pesos,  or  a  million 
and  a  lialf  less  tbun  in  1921,  while  the  imports  were  (iSti.OOO.OOd 
|)esos.  or  tid.OOO. ()()()  pesos  less  than  in  1921.  Thus  the  1922  imports 
were  jjreater  by  1 1.0()(),()9()  pesos  than  the  exports. 

For  the  first  five  months  of  lt)2.'i  the  imports  amounted  to  :i9(),- 
OfKt.OOO  fjold  |)esos.  and  the  exports  to  ;b)S,()(l(),(MK)  jiesos.  Diirinj; 
the  years  1921,  1922,  and  the  first  five  months  of  192d  the  unfavor¬ 
able  trade  balances  totaled  12(),()(K).()(K)  <;old  pesos.  The  value  of 
exports  has  now  fallen  nearly  to  the  level  of  IttlK,  while  the  ijnports 
remain  at  nearly  double  the  amount,  with  the  followinj;  results, 
accordinj;  to  the  bureau; 

1.  Ar<;entine  exports  have  not  increased  in  (|uantity  over  those 
of  1912  and  19Ki,  hut  have,  with  two  exceptions,  been  less. 

2.  Arfreiitine  imjiorts  of  manufactured  <;oods  liave  a»;ain  reached 
till*  maximum  (juantity  of  pre-war  years. 

:i.  d'here  has  been  no  a|)precial>le  introduction  of  new  fo-eij;n 
ca|)ital,  suspendi'd  durinj;  the  war,  except  for  the  ojieninj;  of  credit 
for  agents  for  foreif^n  articles. 

Livk  stock  niiKKDKiis  ciMU’KKATJVK  sociK.TY.  'I'liis  association  was 
formed  on  .Inly  7.  under  the  |)atronaf;e of  the  Ministry  of  At;riculture, 
for  the  purposi*  of  combined  acti<»n  in  the  crisis  affectinj;  the  industry. 
A  cominittia*  was  appointial  to  forinulati*  the  plan  of  or*;ani/.ation. 

'I'lCK  KKVKH  VACi  INK.  I’ldf.  .lose  Li<;ni(*r(‘s  announces  that  he  has 
perfected  a  va<-cine  to  combat  the  tick  fev(*r,  whether  ori};inatin<; 
from  Piroithismo  hnii  inininii,  iiirophisitm  (inji  ntiinini,  or  the  timi- 
/ilasiiKi  discovered  by  'I'hciler  in  the  'Pransvaal.  'Phis  vaccine, 
Professor  Li<;nieres  claims,  is  nearly  always  successful  when  applii'd 
to  yoim;;  animals,  if  the  rules  of  acclimati/.ation  are  propiuly  carried 
out. 

IIOI.IVIA. 


I'kat  iNDC.sTliv.  ()n(“  of  the  child  obstacles  to  the  industrial 
levclopmiuit  of  Bolivia  is  the  lack  of  cheap  fuel.  (7oal  is  not  |>ro- 
luc(>d  in  the  country,  and  the  cost  of  importation  is  very  hij'h.  It 
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is,  tluM’fforo,  of  sjM'cial  iiitm'st  to  noto  tlie  prosence  of  "rent 
(luuntitios  of  pout  in  tho  country  un«l  its  use  f(»r  industrial  purposes. 

The  ])oat  hofjs  of  Incjichaca  are  situated  aloii};  the  line  of  the 
Yunf^as  railroad,  still  under  construction,  which  will  facilitate  the 
distrihution  of  the  fuel,  an  additional  income  for  the  railroad.  At 
Incachaca  the  peat  is  extracted  hv  hand,  hut  lately  jnachinery  has 
been  installed  for  that  |)urpose.  This  industry  when  properly  tlevel- 
oped  will,  it  is  thou<iht.  he  of  inestimahle  value  t()  Bolivia  for  domestic 
and  business  uses. 

RRA/II,. 

l.MMicRATiox  AM)  coTTox  SERVICES.  The  "ovemor  of  Pernam- 
huco  has  created  an  immi<;ration  service  in  the  State  adminstration. 
lie  has  also  established  an  exchanjje  for  the  classification  of  cotton, 
whose  cultivation,  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  (lovernment,  he 
is  ju’omotinjjf  in  every  possible  way. 

The  Federal  (’otton  Service  is  furnishinj;  (>  and  7  tons  of  cottonseed 
to  the.  .States  of  Santa  ('atharina  a’ul  Minas  (leraes,  respectively. 

Mixas  (ieraes. — The  followinj;  facts  are  excerptctl  from  the  mes- 
sajje  of  Dr.  Raul  Soares,  President  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  to 
the  State  ('on<;ress  on  duly  14,  11)23: 

The  State  exp.irt^  lor  1!)22  were  valiietl  at  512  paj)or  eontos.  as  against  524  pajjer 
eontos  ill  l!)21.  Vegetalile  jinxfuets,  chietly  eot'fce,  occuiiioil  tirst  place  with  30G 
contos,  aii«l  animal  jmHlm  ts  s«‘con<l.  with  EKi  contas. 

The  mining  imlnstry  is  growing  in  importance  year  hy  year,  ami  it  is  expiected 
that  it  will  eventually  he  ahle  to  supply  the  lira/.ilian  demaiul  for  iron  aiul  steel. 
Some  iron  has  already  l>(>eu  successfully  exjiorted  to  Argentina  ami  Portugal.  Iron 
ore  from  Minas  (Jeraes  is  ludng  useil  in  the  electric  blast  furnace  in  Riherao  Preto. 
Stale  of  Sao  Paulo,  while  within  the  State  of  Minas  (ieraes  one  elei  trie  blast  furnace 
of  12  tons  cap-icity  is  already  in  operation,  another  of  .50  tons  being  under  construction. 
Ther«‘  are  also  nomdectrio  blast  furnaces. 

'I'he  State  of  Minas  (ieraes.  which  almost  entirely  supplies  the  llr.izilian  market  with 
cattle,  is  looking  toward  an  exixirl  trade  in  meat.  To  that  end  the  State  bought 
sires  to  the  cost  of  "S.tiOO  milreis,  distributing  them  throughout  the  State,  and  is 
endeavoring  to  improve  p;uslur.vge  and  silage,  increase  the  number  of  cattle  baths, 
and  check  cattle  dis<>as<>s.  Anthrax  has  been  entirely  cheiked  where  the  vaccine  of 
the  Oswahlo  Cruz  Institute  is  pro|M‘rly  us<‘d.  In  1022,  (iOt!,  120  iloses  of  this  vaccine 
were  lurni.shed  to  cattle  raist'rs 

State  of  S.vo  Paceo.  'I'lic  mcssajic  of  Dr.  Washington  Luis, 
PrcsidiMit  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  pivscntcd  to  (’onoivss  on  duly 
14,  11)23,  contaiiu'd  the  following  data: 

In  1022  there  pas.s4>d  through  tin*  customs  at  Santos,  ready  to  exi>ort.  S.S27,3.S4  bags 
of  coI’IVh',  of  whicb  T,TT!t.!)22  bags  were  grown  in  Sao  Paulo.  l.lK)3,.5.5i)  in  Minas  (ieraes, 
and  I3.!K)3  in  Parami.  ’I'he  aver.igi*  price  of  a  bag  of  coffee  of  (10  kilos  was  I  IS. 4  milreis, 
as  against  77.3  milreis  in  1021.  The  cost  of  a  bag  ready  for  ex|H>rt  was  128.(1  milreis. 

Th(>  total  value  of  Sao  Pauh*  prslucts  exported  for  the  year  was  1,10(1,30(1,440  milreis; 
coths'  letl  with  013,101,013  milreis,  followed  by  cotton  and  other  texliU's,  3(1,(170,410 
milreis;  raw  cotton,  30,1(13,001  milreis;  and  chilhsl  and  pn*pared  nu'at,  20,322.120 
milreis. 
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ToxtiU*  inauiila<-tiirin<;  is  incroasiiif;.  Tho  lifiuros  for  l!t21  showed  54  cotton  mills, 
with  17,823  ojK'ratives;  4  iisin<;  jute  anil  omployinj;  4.5t0  operatives;  10  woolen  mills, 
10  silk  mills,  and  44  knitting  mills,  as  well  iis  other  textile  factories. 

In  1022,  38,035  immigrants  entered  the  State  of  Sao  Panlo  in  addition  to  20.012 
third-class  pas,sen>iers,  classe  1  as  immifrrants.  Amon<;  the  32,473  arrivin';  hy  sea, 
there  were  !t,077  Port ii<;ues«‘,  7,005  Italians,  7,115  Spaniards,  2,210  llrazilians,  1.280 
(iermans,  and  1,104  .lajjanese. 

Purin;;  the  year,  the  lmmi;;rant  Ilosjdce  lodged  27,(H)0  jH'rsons,  of  whom  25,581 
left  for  the  interior  to  take  part  in  agricnltiiral  labor.  The  Immigration  ( Iffice  directed 
13,014  immigrants,  of  whom  !t.840  had  their  jiassage  paid  hy  the  State,  which  offers 
to  pay  the  traveling  expenses  of  desirable  immigrants  from  their  native  town  to  the 
port  of  embarkation,  or  to  Sao  Paulo,  where  they  may  stay  in  the  Immigrants’  Hospice 
free  of  charge  until  they  have  made  arrangements  to  work.  Free  transportaticn  i.s 
also  furnished  to  their  final  destination. 

The  State  also  has  an  employment  oHice  for  immigrants. 

-Anotln'r  imjxirtant  development  in  its  immigration  jxilicy  is  the  establishment,  in 
l!122,  of  rural  courts  where,  in  a  few  hours  and  at  no  expense,  controversies  between 
estate  owners  and  colonists  over  the  interpretation  and  execution  of  contracts  are 
settled. 

The  State  has  823  kilometers  of  highways,  of  which  13!t  are  covered  with  gravel  and 
55  macadamizi'd,  the  balance  being  dirt  roads.  The  longest  road.  240  kilometers  in 
length,  runs  from  t'ampinas  to  Kiberiio  Preto.  Work  is  progressing  on  highways  to 
the  lamler  of  the  States  of  Uio  de  Janeiro,  Minas  (ieraes,  Matto  (irosso,  and  Parana. 

('extk.n'auy  Exposition.  The  (Vntenarv  Exposition,  which 
opened  Septeniher  7,  192‘2,  and  closed  on  duly  2,  1923,  was  attended 
hv  3,(*2(),402  visitors.  It  is  planned  to  estahlish  a  permanent  afjri- 
cultural  and  coniinercial  inuseuin  with  the  Hrazilian  exhibits. 

KfHBKU  I.WE.STICATIONS.  Accompanied  hy  fotir  t'xperts  from  the 
Department  of  Afiriculture,  the  field  expedition  which  is  to  investi- 
<;ate  rtihher  conditions  of  the  Amazon  in  behalf  of  the  l)e|)artment  of 
(’<tmmerce  of  the  ITiited  States  sailed  in  duly  for  Para.  The  inves- 
tifiation  is  expecttul  to  last  about  ei<rht  months.  Eatt'r  another 
similar  expedition  left  for  northern  South  America,  (Vntral  America, 
and  Mexico,  while  a  third  has  irone  to  the  Philippines. 

Dr.  Mi<;uel  (’almon,  Hrazilian  Minister  of  A<;riculture,  desi<;nated 
the  followin';  scientific  and  commercial  experts  t<»  accompany  tlie 
expedition  sent  out  hy  the  I'nited  Stativs  Department  of  ('omnu'rce 
to  investijrati!  rubber  conditions  in  Amazonia:  Dr.  Alipio  (h*  Miranda 
Kiheift.  professor  in  the  National  Museum;  Dr.  doao  (lerardo  Kid- 
mann  and  Dr.  Ad<»l[)ho  Ducke,  of  the  Hotanical  (iarden;  Sidir. 
.Vveliim  l<rnacio  ih;  Oliveira,  of  the  (leolo^ical  and  Mineralogrical 
.Service  of  Brazil;  Dr.  Hannibal  Porto,  of  the  ('enuil  Service;  Sidir. 
Kaiymundo  .Monteiro  da  Costa;  Sidir.  A<;esilao  de  Aran<;o;  and  Snhr. 
Paul  le  Cointe.  Dr.  Kernando  Solclade,  sanitary  inspector,  will 
accompany  the  party  as  physician. 

The  States  of  Para  and  .\niazonas  have  already  made  known  <‘er- 
tain  a<lvantaj;es  which  they  will  conceile  to  outside  interests  to  develop 
wild  and  |>lantation  rubber  production. 
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CHILE. 

Road  funds  for  1923. — ^The  funds  available  for  road  construction 
in  1923  in  all  Provinces  except  those  of  Coquimbo,  Petorca,  San 
Fernando  and  Marilu&n,  which  at  the  date  of  the  decree  had  not  yet 
reported  their  highway  income  for  1922,  are  6,813,116  pesos.  The 
sum  of  801,543  pesos  will  be  spent  for  machinery,  tools,  and  material, 
and  400,771  pesos  for  salaries  to  persons  employed  in  the  execution 
and  inspection  of  construction. 

Electric  train. — The  first  electric  train  from  Santiago  to  Tiltil 
ran  on  July  14,  1923.  This  is  a  section  of  the  electrified  railway  from 
Santiago  to  Valparaiso,  of  which  the  first  test  was  made  by  President 
Alessandri  on  April  16,  1923. 

COLOMBIA. 

Aero  transportation  for  Santander. — It  is  expected  that  by 
December  aerial  transportation  will  be  established  between  Buca- 
ramanga  and  the  Magdalena  River,  as  the  first  of  the  hydroaeroplanes 
are  ready  to  be  shipped  to  the  Santander  Aviation  Co.  from  Germany. 

National  Electric  Power  Co. — This  company  is  building  a  new 
electric  plant  to  give  light  and  power  to  Bogota  and  the  surrounding 
small  towns.  A  2-kilometer  canal  is  being  built  to  conduct  water 
from  500  meters  above  the  Falls  of  Tequendama,  which  will  furnish 
4  cubic  meters  of  water  per  second  over  a  404  meter  fall,  producing 
17,000  horsepower.  For  the  present  only  2  units  of  machinery  of 
1,150  horsepower  each  will  be  set  up,  but  additions  may  be  subse¬ 
quently  made  so  as  to  permit  full  use.  By  1924  it  is  expected  that  the 
new  power  plant  will  be  supplying  Bogota  and  that  with  the  two  com¬ 
panies  already  existing  electric  light  can  be  furnished  to  the  towns  be¬ 
tween  Bogota  and  Girardot,  as  well  as  power  for  street  cars  in  Bogota, 
and  the  electrification  of  La  Sabana  and  the  Girardot  railroads. 

Magdalena  River  improvements. — It  is  expected  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  firm  which  has  undertaken  the  Magdalena  River  works  will 
begin  the  actual  improvements  in  1924,  as  they  began  making  aerial 
photographs  and  measuring  velocity  of  currents  in  1922.  The  pre¬ 
liminary  studies  have  involved  the  geological,  meteorological,  and 
botanical  surveys  of  the  valley  of  the  Magdalena. 

Bogota  aqueduct. — The  city  of  Bogota  is  to  have  3,200  meters 
more  of  aqueduct  to  bring  in  water  from  the  San  Cristdbal  River  to 
a  35,000,000  liter  tank.  At  present  the  city  receives  35,280,000  liters 
of  water  every  24  hours. 

National  exposition. — President  Nel  Ospina  on  July  19.  1923, 
opened  the  national  exposition  of  industrial  and  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  in  Bogot4.  The  exhibits  contained  fine  tortoise  shell  work  from 
Manizales,  toquilla  straw  (Panama)  hats  from  Narijio,  samples  of 
64802— 23— Bull.  5 - 6 
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minerals,  tobacco,  gums,  and  woods,  cotton  and  wool  textiles  from 
native  raw  materials,  and  silks  from  Santander,  The  exposition  was 
organized  by  the  Sociedad  de  Agricultores. 

CUNDINAMARCA  TO  PROMOTE  SILK  INDUSTRY. - The  Govemor  of 

Cundinamarca  has  issued  a  decree  providing  the  sum  of  2,000  pesos 
for  six  scholarships  in  the  School  of  Silk  Culture  at  La  Palma  and 
two  in  the  school  to  be  established  in  Villeta  for  teachers  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  schools  of  Cundinamarca.  The  training  is  to  be  theoretical 
and  practical,  involving  the  raising  of  mulberry  trees,  silk  worms, 
and  the  winding  of  silk.  Prizes  were  given  to  winning  silk  raisers 
in  the  province  of  Cundinamarca  in  the  exposition  held  in  Bogota  in 
July.  Cauca  Province  has  made  somewhat  similar  provisions. 

COSTA  RICA. 

National  products  exposition. — Salvador  invited  Costa  llica  to 
send  representatives  to  her  exposition  of  national  products,  held  the 
latter  part  of  July. 

CUBA. 

Pineapple  shoots.— On  July  10,  upon  the  request  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  the  President  signed  a  decree  preventing  the 
exportation  for  five  years  of  pineapple  shoots,  most  of  which  were 
being  shipped  to  Florida. 

Cuban  railroad  progress. — On  October  12,  1834,  a  junta  de 
fomento,  or  development  commission,  met  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Conde  de  Villanueva  to  discuss  the  authorization  given  them  by 
King  Ferdinand  VII  of  Spain  to  contract  a  2,000,000,  peso  loan  in 
England  for  the  construction  of  the  railroad  from  Habana  to  Guines. 
The  tracks  were  laid  10  years  before  the  first  railroad  was  built 
in  Spain.  On  November  19,  1837,  the  first  railroad  section  between 
Habana  and  Bejucal  was  opened,  and  a  year  later  the  second  section 
was  opened  for  service.  In  1848  when  the  Ferrocarril  de  la  Habana 
to  Guines  became  the  Compaftfa  de  Caminos  de  Hierro  de  la  Habana, 
branches  were  built  from  Rinc6n  to  San  Antonio  de  los  Baftos,  from 
San  Felipe  to  Bataban6,  and  from  Guines  to  Uni6n  de  Reyes.  On 
October  15,  1861,  the  first  train  ran  from  Guines  to  Matanzas.  The 
Ferrocarril  de  la  Bahia  de  la  Habana  ran  its  first  train  from  Regia 
to  Matanzas  in  May,  1863.  The  two  railroad  companies  and  the 
Banco  de  Comercio  with  the  Almacenes  de  Regia  were  combined  in 
1889,  being  reorganized  in  1898.  In  1840  the  railroad  from  C&rdenas 
to  Contreras  was  opened,  and  further,  in  1844  to  Jovellanos.  The 
Jucaro  “branch  begun  in  1842  was  finally  extended  to  Yaguaramas. 
The  Ferrocarriles  Unidos  de  la  Habana  Co.  was  formed  on  January 
1,  1906.  The  Ferrocarril  de  Matanzas  was  added  to  the  Ferrocarriles 
Unidos  on  July  1,  1906,  the  Ferrocarril  del  Oeste  on  March  1,  1912, 
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and  the  Cuban  Central  Railroad  was  added  to  the  Unidos.  Thus 
railroads  progressed  over  Cuban  territory  at  an  early  date  and  are 
tonlay  contributing  to  her  prosperity. 

Habana  Retorters’  Association. — A  subsidy  of  40,000  pesos 
has  been  granted  by  the  Government  to  the  Association  of  Reporters 
of  llabana  for  the  building  of  their  clubhouse  in  Habana. 

Customs  and  quarantine  service. — The  Government  has  made 
an  appropriation  of  20,000  pesos  for  the  construction  of  a  building 
for  the  quarantine  service  of  Matanzas,  and  40,000  pesos  for  the 
customhouse,  the  Government  administration  and  the  quarantine 
service  building  in  C4rdenas. 

Special  foreign  agent  of  Department  of  Agriculture. — 
Senor  Frank  J.  Dumois  y  G6mez  has  been  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  as  special  agent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  visit  the 
principal  towns  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Japan,  Korea,  Manchuria, 
and  China  to  study  their  commerce,  industry,  agriculture  and  natural 
products,  and  to  develop  the  commercial  interchange  between  Chiba 
and  these  countries. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Films. — An  educational  film  called  “La  Republica  Dominicana” 
is  being  made  in  the  Republic,  showing  the  principal  cities  and  all 
historical  and  artistic  monuments. 

Inauguration  of  highway. — The  inauguration  of  the  section  of 
the  Sfinchez  highway,  connecting  the  town  of  Banf  with  Santo 
Domingo,  was  the  occasion  of  a  great  celebration  in  Banf. 

ECUADOR. 

Live-stock  industry. — A  number  of  Burmah  bulls  have  been 
purchased  in  Texas  and  brought  to  Ecuador  with  a  view  to  improving 
the  local  breed  of  cattle.  This  is  part  of  an  extensive  program  for 
the  improvement  of  the  live-stock  industry. 

Agricultural  prizes. — The  Government  donated  10  gold  medals 
to  be  distributed  as  prizes  at  the  agricultural,  industrial  and  live¬ 
stock  exposition  held  in  Ibarra  in  July.  These  prizes  were  given  to 
those  showing  the  best  exhibits  of  wheat,  cotton,  handmade  textiles, 
saddlery  and  silverware,  and  in  the  live-stock  section  for  the  best 
milch  cows,  both  foreign  and  national. 

New  tramway  line. — The  National  Tramway  Co.  of  Ecuador  has 
inaugurated  a  new  line  connecting  the  city  of  Quito  with  the  outlying 
districts,  facilitating  in  this  way  the  transportation  of  agricultural 
products  into  the  city. 


GUATEMALA. 

Coffee  ('leaning  and  Warehouse  Co. — A  stock  company  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000,  to  be  located  in  Guatemala  City  with  branches 
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throughout  the  country,  has  been  formed  to  clean  and  store  coffee 
and  other  products,  lend  money  on  future  crops  or  on  warehoused 
products,  insure  against  land  and  sea  risks  the  products  received  in 
its  storehouses,  and  ship,  transport,  and  sell  in  foreign  markets  the 
products  which  it  handles. 

Electric  light  and  tower. — The  Government  has  granted  a 
concession  for  the  construction  of  a  plant  to  furnish  light,  heat,  and 
power  to  Guatemala  City.  The  same  person  holds  a  concession  for 
the  electric  street  railway  service  in  the  city  and  environs.  The  elec¬ 
tric  installations  are  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  National 
Electric  Safety  Code  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

HONDURAS. 

Free  exportation  of  coffee. — ^The  free  exportation  of  coffee 
without  Government  or  municipal  tax  has  been  extended  for  another 
five  years  from  May  1,  1923. 


MEXICO. 

Aids  to  agriculture. — ^The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Promo¬ 
tion  has  engaged  a  German  parasitologist,  who  will  direct  his  work 
especially  against  the  insect  pests  which  have  done  great  damage  to 
agricultural  products.  Instructions  have  been  sent  out  for  the 
organization  of  farmers  in  brigades  for  the  extermination  of  insects. 

All  specialists  employed  by  the  department  are  to  be  given  an 
examination  to  determine  their  fitness  for  their  positions. 

The  department  has  established  a  short  correspondence  course  in 
agriculture. 

Sres.  Gonzalo  Robles  and  Juan  Ballesteros  have  been  commis¬ 
sioned  by  the  department  to  study  agricultural  methods  in  the 
United  States  and  various  European  countries. 

Road  to  Chichen-Itza;  Zacatecas-Villanueva  highway. — 
Among  the  most  interesting  new  roads  is  that  in  Yucat&n,  from  Dzit&s, 
on  the  railway,  to  Chich6n-Itz&,  site  of  some  of  the  most  famous 
Mayan  ruins.  Elaborate  ceremonies  accompanied  its  inauguration  on 
July  14  and  15.  Sefior  Felipe  Carrillo  Puerto,  Governor  of  the  State, 
unveiled  the  inaugural  stone  at  Xocempich,  and  later  gave  an  address 
in  Mayan  at  Chich6n-Itz&  where  other  features  of  the  program  were 
the  ceremonial  dance  of  sacrifice,  by  a  group  of  young  girls  in  Mayan 
costume,  and  addresses  on  Mayan  archeology.  This  road  will  make 
•  Chich6n-Itz&  much  more  accessible  to  tourists,  whose  interest  will 
doubtless  be  heightened  by  the  extensive  archeological  explorations 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  Carnegie  Institution. 

Another  important  road  is  that  from  Zacatecas  to  Villanueva,  via 
Jerez,  which  will  later  be  prolonged  to  Aguascalientes.  It  is  water- 
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proof  and  constructed  of  excellent  materials  after  the  most  approved 
methods. 

Exhibition  of  Mexican  products. — The  New  York  Board  of 
Trade  has  arranged  an  exhibition  of  Mexican  products  to  be  held 
this  fall  in  New  York,  wliich  will  probably  be  sent  later  to  other 
cities  whose  chambers  of  commerce  are  interested. 

Free  ports. — See  page  516. 

NICARAGUA. 

Commerce. — According  to  the  report  of  the  collector  general  of 
customs  for  1922,  the  commerce  of  1922  was  almost  the  same  in 
value  as  that  for  1921,  being  13,026,951  c6rdobas  for  the  former  year 
and  13,380,851  c6rdobas  for  the  latter.  Beginning  with  1916,  the 
commerce  of  Nicaragua  is  now  (even  omitting  the  exceptional  years 
of  1919  and  1920)  twice  what  it  was  in  the  first  decade  of  this  century. 
The  1922  trade  balance  was  2,779,941  c6rdobas  in  favor  of  Nicaragua 

The  five  chief  exports  in  their  order  were  coflfee,  bananas,  gold, 
cabinet  woods,  and  sugar. 

The  banana  exports  were  50  per  cent  greater  in  1922  than  in  1921 
and  two  or  three  times  that  for  preceding  years.  Since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1923  bananas  have  been  exported  direct  to  New  York,  as 
well  as  to  New  Orleans,  as  formerly.  The  consohdation  of  the  banana 
companies  on  the  Atlantic  coast  has  proved  beneficial. 

Dyewoods  exports  have  risen  after  a  six-year  decline,  due  to  lack 
of  transportation  during  the  European  war.  Maize  was  exported  in 
larger  quantities  than  in  any  other  year,  with  the  exception  of  1918. 
Lard  has  been  exported  in  increased  quantities  during  the  past  two 
years,  principally  to  Costa  Rica.  Sugar  has  become  a  leading  prod¬ 
uct,  the  exports  up  to  April  8,  1923,  amounting  to  6,728,000  kilos, 
last  year’s  exports  being  676,477  kilos. 

PANAMA. 

Inauguration  of  roads  in  interior. — On  July  18  President 
Porras  arrived  in  the  town  of  Guarar6  and  formally  opened  the  bridge 
and  road  over  the  Guarar6  River.  Chitr6,  another  town  bn  the  new 
road  system,  was  also  visited. 

PARAGUAY. 

Cotton  industrial  plant. — A  lai^e  plant  has  been  established  in 
Villeta  for  the  purchase,  preparation,  and  exportation  of  cotton. 
The  company  has  installed  two  large  cotton  gins  with  a  hydraulic 
press  and  has  purchased  sites  for  the  building  of  warehouses  for  cot¬ 
ton  and  for  equipment  to  bo  sold  to  agriculturists  at  low  prices.  If 
successful,  the  company  expects  to  establish  a  textile  factory,  and 
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also  a  railroad  line  from  Villeta  to  Carapeguft  through  the  cotton 
country. 

Agricultural  pamphlets. — The  director  of  lands  and  coloniza¬ 
tion  has  sent  out  pamphlets  on  the  methods  of  raising  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  yerba  mate,  so  as  to  increase  the  yield  of  these  marketable 
products  of  the  country. 

International  train  service. — This  railroad  service  between 
Paraguay  and  Argentina  has  been  reestablished,  carrying  much  fruit 
to  Buenos  Aires,  at  times  to  the  extent  of  two  trains  a  day. 

Departmental  agricultural  commission. — The  departmental 
commissions  of  agricultural  defense  have  been  appointed  for  Villeta 
and  Ypan6  to  undertake  the  fight  against  the  locust,  the  ysafi  (a 
destructive  ant),  and  plagues  affecting  cotton  and  other  plants. 
Their  first  work  will  be  in  fulfillment  of  decree  16275,  which  calls  for 
the  destruction  by  fire  of  old  cotton  plants  after  picking  season,  and 
also  of  imperfect  and  infected  cotton  bolls.  These  commissions  are 
dependencies  of  the  agricultural  bureau,  established  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Banco  Agricola  del  Paraguay,  which  has  undertaken  the 
agricultural  quarantine  and  promotion  work  of  the  country.  Tliis 
work  of  the  bureau  was  described  in  the  July  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

PERU. 

Broom  factory. — A  new  broom  factory  has  been  established  in 
Lima  to  make  brooms  for  the  wholesale  trade,  having  also  a  retail 
department. 

SALVADOR. 

Export  taxes. — An  additional  tax  of  5  centavos  gold  per  kilo 
has  been  laid  on  horns,  bones,  and  desiccated  blood,  in  addition  to 
the  2-centavo  gold  tax  per  100  kilos  already  imposed  for  the  support 
of  the  professional  scliools,  and  1  gold  peso  for  each  set  of  jiapers 
corresponding  to  each  shipment. 

To  reduce  the  smuggling  of  articles  enumerated  in  TitleVI,Cliapters 
II,  III,  and  IV  of  the  customs  tariff,  such  as  silks  and  manufactured 
tobacco,  the  surchaige  of  50  per  cent  established  on  May  11,  1921, 
has  been  repealed,  also  the  duty  of  20  centavos  per  kilo  on  champagne 
and  other  sparkling  wines.  The  decree  of  June  30,  1921,  has  been 
changed  so  as  to  reduce  the  duty  of  1  gold  peso  per  kilo  on  matches 
to  30  centavos. 

URUGUAY. 

Railroad  contract. — ^The  Diario  OJicial  of  May  11,  1923,  con¬ 
tains  the  text  of  the  contract  between  the  National  Council  of  Admin¬ 
istration  of  Uruguay  and  E.  Berl6n  &  Co.  for  the  construction  of  the 
San  Carlos-Rocha  Railroad. 
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New  postage  stamps. — On  June  25  a  new  series  of  postage  stamps 
was  put  in  circulation. 

Agricultural  colony  established. — Plans  are  being  made  to 
establish  an  agricultural  colony  at  Molles.  This  will  be  a  benefit  to 
the  farmers  and  contribute  greatly  to  the  progress  of  that  fertile 
section. 

Broadcasting  station. — The  broadcasting  station  of  the  Radio- 
South- America  General  Electric  Co.  has  been  moved  to  its  new 
building  in  Montevideo.  The  services  of  the  best  artists  have  been 
obtained  for  the  broadcasting  programs. 

Aviation. — In  accordance  with  the  law  authorizing  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  landing  fields  for  airplanes  in  all  the  departments  of  the 
Republic,  a  piece  of  land  has  been  bought  in  the  vicinity  of  Mercedes 
to  establish  a  landing  field  for  military  airplanes. 

New  line  of  stea.mers. — In  order  to  increase  the  passenger  and 
commercial  movement  between  Brazil  and  Uruguay,  the  Lloyd 
Brasileiro  has  established  a  steamship  service  between  the  northern 
ports  of  Brazil  and  Paysandu,  Uruguay,  calling  at  Montevideo. 

Daylight  saving. — A  decree  of  June  21,  1923,  establishes  day¬ 
light  saving  in  all  the  Republic.  On  September  30  all  the  clocks  were 
set  forward  one  hour  and  will  be  set  back  on  March  3 1 . 

VENEZUELA. 

Wireless  telegraph  service. — On  June  19,  1923,  the  wireless 
telegraph  service  between  Venezuela  and  Colombia  was  inaugurated. 
The  initial  tests,  made  several  days  previously,  proved  very  succ^.sful. 
Messages  can  now  be  transmitted  daily  from  9  to  10  a.  m. 

Coffee  and  cacao  exposition. — The  exposition  of  coffee  and 
cacao  that  was  to  have  been  held  in  ('aracas  in  April  was  postponed 
until  July  5,  1923. 


ECONOMICandFINANCIALI 
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ARGENTINA. 

Rosario  Commercial  Bank. — The  new  commercial  bank,  opened 
in  June  in  the  city  of  Rosario,  capital  of  the  Province  of  Sante  Fe, 
was  founded  with  local  capital. 
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BRAZIL. 

Finances  of  Sao  Paulo. — The  State  debt,  according  to  the  1922 
balance,  is  stated  as  follows  in  the  President’s  July  message: 


MUreit. 

Foreign  debt .  198, 986, 685 

Internal  funded  debt .  292, 639, 500 

Due  varioua  institutions .  Ill,  132, 392 

Valorization  operations .  4, 641, 615 

Total .  607,400,192 


Finances  of  Minas  Geraes. — According  to  the  message  of 
the  President  of  Minas  Geraes  to  Congress,  the  total  receipts  for 
1922  were  78,485,674  milreis,  while  the  expenditures  were  78,446,176 
milreis,  giving  a  balance  of  39,498  milreis. 

The  foreign  debt  amounted  at  the  time  of  the  message  (July  14, 
1923),  to  131,227,000  French  francs,  the  internal  debt  being 
58,988,600  milreis. 

CHILE. 


Blt>get  of  expenditures. — The  budget  of  expenditures  for 
1923  is  as  follows: 


Peso4,  legal 
currency. 

Pesos,  gold. 

! 

Sn^‘  ^  Pesos,  gold. 

Interior . 

Foreim  relations.. . 

Worship . 

Colonization . 

Justice . 

1  82,050,606.15 
496,355.00 

1  1,753,978.00 

;  592, 189. 88 

[  14,302,187.77 

146,550.61 
2,286,639.10  I 

War . 

Marine . 

Industry . 

Public  works . 

Railways . 

60,727,659.20  ;  79,000.00 

37, 752, 047. 43  i  7, 121, 453. 19 

6,804,565.75  i . 

17,961,721.72  3,207,294.32 

8,781,060.50  i  2,855.07 

Finance . 

1  68^350|97&12 

72, 529,' 532!  72 

385,240,880.59  85,486,431.67 

COLOMBIA. 

Banco  de  la  Kepublica. — In  a  joint  meeting  of  tbe  financial 
mission,  the  cabinet  and  the  bank  organization  committee,  called  by 
the  President  on  July  18,  it  was  decided  to  establish  the  Bank  of  the 
Republic  to  be  open  for  business  on  July  23,  1923.  The  three 
national  banks  of  Bogota  and  the  Government  have  subscribed  to 
shares,  and  foreign  banks  arc.  expected  to  do  so  as  soon  as  they 
receive  authorization  from  their  homo  offices  to  accept  currency 
from  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  as  legal.  This  information  was  given 
out  in  a  circular  telegram  from  the  president  of  the  bank  organiza¬ 
tion  commission  sent  to  each  governor  of  a  Province  inviting  all  the 
banks  in  each  Province  to  become  sbarebolders  in  tbe  Bank  of  the 
Republic. 

Cl'BA. 

Budget  law,  1923-24. — The  budget  law  sanctioned  by  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President  on  June  30,  1923,  estimates  the  total 
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Government  revenues  at  68,600,000  pesos,  and  the  fixed  budget  of 
expenditures,  which  covers  the  interest  and  amortizations  on  loans 
and  bonds  and  the  maintenance  of  the  legislative  and  judicial  bodies, 
at  17,479,240.38  pesos,  while  44,192,928.90  pesos  will  be  used  to 
cover  the  budget  of  expenditures  for  1923-24.  This  latter  budget 
covers  the  Government  departments  and  the  funds  for  the  veterans. 

HONDURAS. 

Revenue  from  customs  and  spirituous  liquors. — The  receipts 
for  the  first  four  months  of  1923  from  the  customs  duties  and  spirituous 
liquor  tax  were  given  by  the  lievista  Economica  for  July,  1923,  as 
follows: 


Silver  pesos. 

i 

i 

Silver  pesos. 

Customs. 

Spirituous 

liquors. 

Customs. 

Spirituous 

liquors. 

388,026 

351,539 

200,841 
162,390  j 

1 

I  364,338 
'  348,733 

143,065 

166,369 

1 

MEXICO. 

Insurance  companies. — ^According  to  figures  of  the  insurance 
bureau  of  the  Department  of  Industry,  Commerce,  and  Labor,  as 
noted  in  Excelsior  for  July  28,  there  were  in  the  Republic,  in  1922, 
70  insurance  companies,  of  which  10  were  Mexican  and  the  rest 
foreign.  They  carried  on  operations  as  follows: 


Premiums  collected :  Pesos. 

Life  and  accident .  1, 977, 456. 11 

Fire .  5, 598, 377.  87 

Risks  on  real  and  movable  property .  1, 081, 622.  60 

Insurance  paid: 

Life  and  accident .  1, 244, 970.  24 

Fire .  2, 959, 180.  82 

Risks  on  real  and  movable  property .  401, 420.  50 

Insurance  in  force  Dec.  31,  1922: 

Life  and  accident .  54, 161, 834. 00 

Fire .  870,453,226.24 

Risks  (except  maritime  and  land) .  4, 012, 628.  56 

Insurance  carried  during  the  year: 

Maritime  and  land  risks .  269, 046, 211.  33 


NICARAGUA. 

Public  debt. — The  following  statement  of  the  public  debt  is 
taken  from  the  report  of  the  collector  general  of  the  customs  for  1922: 

The  reduction  of  the  public  debt  continued  for  the  year,  on  bonds  by  the  regular 
sinking-fund  payments,  and  on  the  treasury  bills  by  the  methods  provided  in  their 
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financiug.  The  general  revenues  were  only  sufficient  for  the  payment  of  the  budget, 
so  that  the  floating  debt  was  slightly  increased.  The  debts  a  year  ago  and  now  are  as 
given  in  the  table,  this  date  being  taken  as  including  the  payments  in  January  from 
the  funds  of  the  previous  year. 


Mar.  31, 1922. 

Mar.  31, 1923. 

Bonds  of  19U9  outstanding: 

Mar.  31,  1922,  £973,580,  at  $4.8665 . 

Mar.  31,  1923,  £910,630,  at  $4.8665 . 

Ouaranteed  customs  bonds . 

Bonds  of  1904  not  due . 

Trea.sury  bills  of  1920  for  purchase  of  Pacific  R.  R.  outstanding . 

Debts  and  claims,  estimated . 

Total . i 

Cordobas. 

4,737,927.00 

3,451,500.00 
30,000.00 
1, 154,000.00 
417,000.00 

Cordobas. 

4,431,580.90 

3,380,200.00 

30,000.00 

1,000,000.00 

450,000.00 

9,790,427.00 

9,294,780.90 

PANAMA. 

Fiscal  agent. — Judge  W.  W.  Wamick,  formerly  of  the  auditor’s 
department  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  and  at  one  time 
Comptroller  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  has  been  engaged  by 
Sr.  Morales,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  fiscal  agent  for  the  Panaman 
Government  to  aid  in  establishing  a  permanent  financial  and  fiscal 
system. 


BOUVIA. 


Freedom  from  customs  nirriEs  for  i)Ipi.o.mats. — In  order  to  facili¬ 
tate  free  entry  of  j)ackages  for  diplomatic  representatives  accredited  to 
Bolivia,  a  decree  of  March  8,  1923,  gives  the  following  rules;  The 
Foreign  Office  will  furnish  blanks  to  the  heads  of  missions  to  be  filled 
out  with  the  declarations  necessary  to  each  request  for  exemption 
from  customs  duties,  the  number  of  packages,  their  value,  contents, 
and  place  of  origin.  For  this  permission  to  be  granted  the  articles  in 
question  must  be  the  personal  property  of  the  minister,  addressed 
to  him,  or  to  the  legation  of  the  country  he  represents.  One  copy  of 
this  declaration  Mali  be  sent  to  the  files  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  another  to  the  director  of  the  customhouse. 

ECUADOR. 

Vise  of  passports. — The  agents  of  steamship  companies  in 
service  between  Colon  and  Guayaquil  have  been  notified  that  the 
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Ecuadorian  consuls  in  Colon  and  Panama  are  authorized  by  an 
executive  order  to  exact  the  vis6  of  passports  and  health  certificates 
of  all  travelers  purchasing  passage  in  those  ports  to  Ecuador. 

Regulations  governing  wireless. — On  June  22,  1923,  an  execu¬ 
tive  decree  was  published  regulating  the  use  of  wireless  in  Ecuador. 
The  decree  of  March  1,  1920,  relating  to  wireless  control  is  repealed. 
According  to  the  new  regulations,  individuals,  companies,  or  insti¬ 
tutions,  whether  private  or  official,  are  forbidden  to  install  in  the 
Republic  wireless  telegraph  transmitting  or  receiving  apparatus 
capable  of  intercepting  messages  from  the  Government  stations. 
The  use  of  wireless  telephone  apparatus  is  allowed  to  companies, 
institutions,  or  individuals,  for  personal  use,  or  broadcasting  music, 
etc.,  but  only  on  a  500-meter  wave  length. 

To  import  wireless  apparatus  the  application  for  customhouse 
clearance  must  be  presented  to  the  Minister  of  Telegraphs,  giving  in 
detail  a  description  of  every  part  of  the  set.  Without  this  statement 
and  a  permit  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Telegraphs  the  customhouse 
authorities  can  not  dispatch  the  goods. 

GUATEMALA. 

Pensions. — Decree  No.  822  of  June  23,  1923,  amends  legislative 
decree  No.  1260  of  May  17,  1923.  It  establishes  a  special  fund  for 
the  payment  of  pensions  from  a  2  per  cent  deduction  from  all  salaries 
and  payments  for  services  made  to  civil  and  military  employees 
excepting  those  serving  outside  the  country  and  from  money  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  Government  for  the  purpose.  Length  of  service  pay 
will  be  granted  to  employees  who  have  reached  the  age  of  60  or  who 
have  previously  become  mentally  or  physically  incompetent  for  work 
through  the  exigencies  of  the  same,  if  they  lack  means  of  support  and 
have  served  the  nation  10  or  more  years.  The  monthly  pension 
is  to  be  fixed  by  the  President  in  ncconlance  with  article  4  of  the 
decree  of  May  17,  1923. 

HAITI. 

Exportation  of  money. — By  a  law  of  June  11, 1923,  the  provisions 
of  the  law  of  August  26,  1913,  forbidding  the  exportation  of  the  silver 
coin  called  Salomon  are  revoked. 

Tax  removed. — According  to  the  law  of  June  18,  1923,  the  bonds 
of  the  international  loan,  series  B,  are  exempt,  from  July  1,  1923, 
from  the  annual  tax  of  25  cents  gold  for  every  $100. 

Rules  for  vessels  entering  Haitian  ports. — ^A  law  issued 
June  18,  1923,  gives  the  following  regulations  for  vessels  entering 
Haitian  ports:  A  ship  not  having  the  required  manifest  for  touching 
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at  Haitian  ports  may  nevertheless  enter,  provided  a  permit  is 
obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  This  permit  will  be 
transmitted  by  the  receiver  general  of  customs  to  the  agent  of  the 
steamship  company  owning  the  vessel.  For  the  permit  to  be  effective 
the  agent  of  the  company  must  deposit  in  the  public  treasury,  to  the 
order  of  the  administrator  of  hnance  of  the  port  of  call,  a  fee  of  25 
gourdes  for  each  port  de^signated. 

MEXICO. 

Supreme  Court.— On  July  26,  the  Electoral  College,  composed  of 
the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies,  elected  the  following  to  be 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court;  Licenciados  Salvador  Urbina,  Ricardo 
B.  Castro,  Victoriano  Pimentel,  Francisco  Modesto  Ramirez,  Fran¬ 
cisco  Diaz  Lombardo,  Gustavo  Vicencio,  Ernesto  Garza  P6rez, 
Leopoldo  Estrada,  Sabino  M.  Olea,  Jesus  Guzm&n  Vaca,  and  Manuel 
Padilla. 

The  following  day  the  justices  elected  Lie.  Francisco  Modesto 
Ramirez  president  of  the  court. 

Importation  of  narcotics. — A  presidential  decree  of  July  23, 
1923,  forbids  the  importation  by  any  agency  other  than  the  National 
Department  of  Health  of  opium  and  extract  of  opium;  cocaine,  its 
salts  and  derivatives;  morphine,  its  salts  and  derivatives;  and 
heroine,  its  salts  and  derivatives. 

Free  ports. — A  decree  of  Jime  27,  1923,  established  free  ports 
in  Salina  Cruz,  Puerto  Mexico  and  Guaymas,  and  an  interior  free 
port  at  Rinc6n  Antonio,  on  the  railroad  connecting  the  first  two 
cities.  The  free  ports  will  be  considered  as  outside  of  territory  sub¬ 
ject  to  customs  and  therefore  within  these  ports  all  kinds  of  opera¬ 
tions  of  loading  or  unloading  of  products  or  merchandise  arriving  or 
leaving  by  sea  or  land  may  be  freely  effected;  and  such  products  or 
merchandise  may  be  stored,  unpacked  or  repacked,  refined,  purified, 
mixed,  and  transformed. 

The  decree  contains  many  other  provisions.  Regulations  for  the 
free  ports  have  also  been  issued. 

It  was  stated  in  New  York  by  Sr.  Modesto  C.  Rolland,  president 
of  the  Mexican  Free  Port  Commission,  that  the  Government  had 
spent  in  the  last  two  and  half  years  150,000,000  pesos  in  work  at 
Puerto  Mexico,  on  the  Gulf,  and  Salina  Cruz,  on  the  Pacific. 

PERU. 

New  customs  tariff. — A  new  customs  tariff,  known  as  law  No. 
4679,  was  signed  by  President  Legula  on  June  13,  1923,  becoming 
effective  on  July  1.  The  changes  in  import  duties  made  by  the  new 
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tariff  cover:  Cotton  thread  and  materials;  wool;  leather  and  leather 
goods;  manufactured  articles  (trimmed  hats);  furniture;  metals; 
aliuninum  and  magnesium;  stones,  earths  and  glass;  woods;  oils, 
varnishes  and  paints;  cardboard  and  paper;  machinery  and  vehicles; 
arms,  munitions  and  explosives;  electric  appliances  and  apparatus; 
sundry  articles,  which  include  wooden  matches,  laundry,  cleaning  or 
scouring,  and  perfumed  soaps,  dentifrice  creams  and  powders,  and 
tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes;  beverages  and  liquors;  foodstuffs 
and  grains;  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products;  and  drug-store 
supplies.  Tlie  entire  law  was  published  in  La  Prensa  of  Lima  of 
dime  29,  1923. 

SALVADOR. 

Bureau  of  indirect  taxes  and  accounts. — A  decree  of  May  16, 
1923,  changes  the  regulations  governing  the  bureau  of  indirect  taxes 
and  accounts  which,  by  the  new  regulation,  is  to  consist  of  two 
sections,  one  for  indirect  taxes  and  one  for  accounts.  The  heads  of 
these  two  sections  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  President.  The  indirect 
tax  section  will  have  charge  of  customs  franks,  and  matters  pertaining 
to  the  revenues  from  sealed  paper  and  stamps,  alcoholic  liquors,  and 
munitions. 

The  accounts  section  will  be  divided  into  three  subsections: 
Accounts,  the  treasury  and  government  funds,  and  the  budget. 

Pensions. — A  decree  of  May  22,  1923,  provided  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  revising  committee  for  civil  pensions  to  pass  on  applications 
for  pensions,  and  to  preserve,  suppress,  or  reduce  existing  pensions. 
In  no  case  in  the  future  will  any  pension  exceeding  100  colones  a 
month  be  granted.  Articles  10  and  11  of  the  existing  pension  law 
-  are  repealed,  the  rest  of  the  law  being  effective  where  not  opposed  to 
the  present  decree. 

VENEZUELA. 

Budget  law. — In  a  special  number  of  the  Gaceta  Ofidal  of  Vene¬ 
zuela,  dated  June  23,  appears  the  budget  law  for  the  fiscal  year,  July 
1,  1923,  to  June  30,  1924. 

Aigrette  industry. — The  governor  of  the  State  of  Apure  issued 
a  decree  on  June  1  regarding  the  aigrette  industry. 

For  aigrettes  to  be  brought  from  Colombia  into  the  State  or  in 
transit,  the  manifest  issued  by  the  authorities  of  the  place  of  origin 
must  be  vis6ed  by  the  Venezuelan  consul  at  Aranca  (Colombia),  who 
must  state  the  number  of  aigrettes,  authenticate  the  statement  of 
their  origin,  and  give  the  names  of  the  person  who  sold  them,  of  the 
purchaser,  and  of  the  consignee. 


INTERNATIONAL 

TREATIES 


CHILE-PERU. 

Extension  of  time. — The  term  fixed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  arbitrator  named  in  the  Chilean-Peruvian  protocol  and 
supplementary  act  signed  in  Washington  July  20,  1922,  for  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  cases  of  the  respective  countries,  was  six  months, 
fixed  by  the  arbitrator  to  date  from  March  13,  1923,  with  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  two  months’  extension  at  the  request  of  either  party.  The 
Government  of  Chile  having  asked  for  such  extension,  Peru  has 
acceded  to  the  request,  the  date  for  presentation  now  falling  on 
November  13,  1923. 

MEXICO — UNITED  STATES. 

Claims  convention. — A  general  claims  convention  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  for  the  settlement  of  all  claims  by  the 
citizens  of  each  country  against  the  other  arising  since  the  signing  on 
July  4,  1868,  of  the  claims  convention  entered  into  bet^ween  the  two 
countries  (not  including  claims  which  are  embraced  within  the  terms 
of  a  special  claims  convention  relating  to  losses  through  revolutionary 
acts)  was  signed  at  Washington  on  September  8,  1923.  Secretary 
of  State  Hughes  and  Messrs.  Charles  Beecher  Warren  and  John 
Barton  Payne  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  Seflor 
Manuel  C.  T611ez,  charg6  d’affaires  of  Mexico  in  Washington,  on 
behalf  of  Mexico. 

These  two  conventions  were  negotiated  by  the  American-Mexican 
(’ommission  which  convened  in  Mexico  City  on  May  14,  1923,  and 
terminated  its  sessions  on  August  15,  1923,  and  are  subject  to  ratifica¬ 
tion  in  accordance  with  the  respective  constitutions  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico. 

The  United  States  members  of  the  American-Mexican  Commission 
were  Messrs.  Charles  Beecher  Warren  and  John  Barton  Payne; the 
Mexican  members  were  Messrs.  Ram6n  Ross  and  Fernando  Gonz4lez 
Roa. 


ARGENTINA. 

(iiRLs’  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL. — The  girls’  vocational  school  recently 
established  in  Lomas  de  Zamorra  has  opened  its  courses  in  handwork, 
such  as  weaving,  lace  making,  and  sewing.  This  course  is  free  and 
lasts  one  year,  the  only  requisite  for  entrance  being  that  girls  must 
have  reached  the  age  of  1 5.  The  school  is  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Society  for  the  Aid  of  Women  and  is  intended  to  provide  girls  with 
trades  which  they  can  carry  on  in  their  own  homes. 

Primary  schools. — According  to  an  official  report  of  the  National 
Council  of  Education,  the  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  in 
the  Republic  during  1922  numbered  1,786,000,  of  whom  1,203,249 
attended  the  primary  schools,  273,000  received  instruction  outside 
of  school,  and  309,751  were  illiterate.  The  national  annual  expendi¬ 
ture  for  primar}’^  instruction  is  approximately  100,000,000  pesos 
national  currency.  In  1922  there  were  in  Buenos  Aires  under  the 
National  Council  of  Education  373  day  schools  with  7,433  teachers 
and  210,000  pupils.  Also  in  that  city  there  were  273  private  schools 
with  1,612  teachers  and  41,393  pupils,  and  10  schools  directly  under 
the  Ministry  of  Justice  and  Instruction  with  245  teachers  and  5,077 
pupils,  making  a  total  of  656  schools,  9,290  teachers  and  256,470 
pupils  in  Buenos  Aires.  The  total  number  of  schools  in  the  provinces 
was  as  follows:  8,218  schools,  27,929  teachers  and  890,446  pupils, 
while  the  territories  had  9,661  schools,  39,219  teachers  and  1,203,249 
pupils. 

The  number  of  schools  has  been  greatly  increased  this  year. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Principals’  society. — In  the  town  of  Cartago  a  principals’ 
society  has  been  formed  with  the  approval  of  the  school  inspector, 
to  study  questions  of  child  welfare  and  school  conditions.  . 

Paraguay  names  a  school  for  Costa  Rica. — Among  various 
schools  in  Paraguay  named  for  the  sister  Republics  of  the  Americas, 
is  the  grade  school  of  Ita,  which  has  been  named  Costa  Rica  School. 
This  school  plans  to  correspond  with  the  schools  of  the  country  for 
which  it  is  named  and  to  celebrate  Costa  Rican  national  holidays. 
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Jimenez  centenary. — From  June  18  to  25,  1923,  Costa  Rica  cele¬ 
brated  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Licenciado  Jesus  Jim6nez,  the 
founder  of  the  compulsory  free  public-school  system.  Congress 
issued  decree  No.  44  setting  aside  June  18,  1923,  as  a  school  holiday 
to  be  celebrated  in  honor  of  the  Benem6rito  Licenciado  Jesds  Jim6nez, 
appropriating  5,000  colones  to  be  used  for  prizes  in  the  history  and 
textbook  contest,  as  well  as  in  other  expenses.  Bonds  for  $60,000 
were  authorized  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Colegio  de  San  Luis  de 
Gonzago  at  Cartago.  An  agricultural  experiment  farm,  to  be  named 
Granja  Jesds  Jim6nez,  was  established  on  land  in  the  town  of  Barba. 
Commemorative  stamps  bearing  the  likeness  of  Jimenez  were  issued 
for  use  from  June  18  to  December  31,  1923.  The  Secretary  of  Public 
Instruction  ordered  the  celebration  of  a  civic  week  from  June  18-25 
in  all  primary,  secondary,  and  normal  schools. 

The  man  to  whose  memory  all  these  honors  were  paid  was  bom  in 
Cartago,  Costa  Rica,  on  June  18,  1823,  and  died  Febmary  12,  1897. 
He  studied  medicine  and  sui^ery  in  Guatemala  City,  but  finished  his 
professional  training  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1852  he 
began  his  political  career  as  deputy,  and  in  1859,  as  representative 
of  Cartago  Province,  he  became  a  member  of  the  constituent  assem¬ 
bly.  Under  the  presidency  of  Don  Jos6  Marfa  Montealegre  he  was 
made  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations  and  Public  Education. 

In  1860  President  Montealegre  made  Jimenez  Governor  of  the 
Province  of  Cartago.  There  he  founded  the  first  secondary  school  for 
girls  and  began  the  constmction  of  the  Colegio  San  Luis  de  Gonzaga. 

Jimenez  was  elected  President  in  1863  for  a  3-year  period, 
during  which  time  he  brought  about  important  reforms  and  insti¬ 
tuted  new  and  much-needed  measures,  chief  among  which  were  the 
creation  of  property  registration  and  of  the  office  of  statistics  and  the 
delimitation  of  boundaries  with  Colombia. 

On  November  2,  1868,  Jimenez  was  again  made  President,  and 
on  April  15,  1869,  a  new  constitution  was  issued.  Article  60  of  this 
constitution  declared  that  instmction  was  compulsory  and  would 
be  provided  free  by  the  State.  There  were  other  measures,  such  as 
the  building  of  the  interoceanic  railroad,  making  his  second  adminis¬ 
tration  notable,  but  the  memory  of  Jim6nez  is  forever  linked  in  the 
minds  of  all  Costa  Ricans  with  the  school  system  which  they  owe  to 
him. 

CUBA. 

Cuban  officers  to  study  in  United  States. — ^The  Secretary  of 
War  and  Marine  Forces  has  ordered  officers  of  the  Cuban  service  to 
attend  special  courses  at  military  schools  in  the  United  States: 
One  from  the  Medical  Corps  to  the  Army  School  of  Medicine,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.;  one  to  the  General  Staff  School,  Fort  Leavenworth, 
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Kans.;  two  to  the  School  of  Infantry  at  Camp  Benning,  Ga.;  two  to 
the  Coast  Artillery  School,  Fort  Monroe;  two  to  the  Field  Artillery 
School,  Fort  Sill,  Okla.;  two  to  the  Cavalry  School  at  Fort  Riley, 
Kans. ;  three  to  the  Signal  School  at  Camp  Alfred  Vail,  N.  J. ;  two  to 
the  Engineers’  School  at  Fort  Humphreys,  Va.;  one  to  spend  a  year 
in  the  study  of  control  of  fire  at  Fort  Monroe,  artillery  material  at 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  and  motors  for  transportation  at  Camp 
Holabird;  and  an  aviator  to  Chanute  Field,  Rantoul,  Ill.,  to  study 
airplane  engineering. 

Traveling  teachers. — On  September  1,  1923,  the  public  school 
teachers  appointed  to  the  traveling  section  began  their  village  to 
village  tours. 

Matanzas  Province  schools. — The  percentage  of  children  of 
school  age  registered  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Province  by  districts 
is  as  follows:  Matanzas,  70;  San  Jos6  de  los  Ramos,  68;  Uni6n  de 
Reyes,  70;  Alacranes,  62;  Cabezas,  61;  Perico,  61;  Jaguey  Grande, 
60;  Col6n,  58;  Sabanilla,  56;  Santa  Ana.  54;  Guamacaro,  54;  C4rdenas, 
51;  Jovellanos,  51;  Manguito,  50;  Bolondrdn,  49;  Agramonte,  44; 
Pedro  Betancourt,  39;  Carlos  Rojas,  33';  Marti,  22. 

IX)MINICAN  republic. 

Normal  school  of  Santiago. — The  attendance  at  the  Normal 
School  of  Santiago  has  shown  a  marked  increase.  At  the  June 
examinations  this  year  there  were  more  that  220  pupils,  100  of  whom 
received  free  tuition. 

HAITI. 

Education  for  iluterates. — The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
has  issued  orders  regarding  the  establishment  of  night  schools  and 
half-time  schools  in  various  sections  of  the  Republic. 

One  school  of  each  type  will  be  opened  in  the  same  town,  the  total 
number  of  schools  to  be  established  being  determined  by  the  size  of 
the  population  and  the  needs  of  the  different  towns. 

There  is  no  age  limit  for  admittance  to  these  schools.  All  persons 
not  knowing  how  to  read  or  write  are  obliged  to  attend. 

HONDURAS. 

Secondary  school. — On  July  12,  1923,  a  secondary  school  and 
school  of  commerce  were  opened  in  La  Ceiba.  It  will  offer  the  regular 
first-year  courses  prescribed  by  the  Code  of  Public  Instruction  leading 
to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  and  letters,  trade  expert,  or  public 
accountant,  according  to  the  line  of  study  followed. 
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MEXICO. 

Lectures  on  kindergartens. — At  the  invitation  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  Sra.  Dra.  Aurora  H.  N6bregas  recently  went  to 
Mexico  City  from  Tamaulipas  to  give  a  series  of  lectures  on  kinder¬ 
gartens,  a  subject  which  she  was  commissioned  to  study  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe  bj"  her  State.  Dr.  N6bregas  is  one  of  the  Mexican 
women  holding  a  Ph.  D.  from  Columbia  LTniversity. 

Brazilian  guests. — Dr.  Rodrigo  Octavio,  professor  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  was  a  guest  of  Mexico  in  June.  He  was  invited 
to  be  present  at  the  opening  session  of  the  university  term,  when  he 
urged  the  interchange  of  professors  and  students  between  Brazil  and 
Mexico. 

Sr.  Ronald  de  Carvalho,  a  noted  Brazilian  poet,  was  also  a  guest 
of  Mexico. 

Indigene  schools. — Figures  given  out  in  July  by  the  bureau  of 
indigene  education  and  culture  of  the  Department  of  Education 
showed  that  there  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bureau  named 
567  schools  served  by  578  rural  teachers  and  112  missionary  teachers 
and  attended  by  34,819  pupils.  There  are  this  year  200  schools, 
264  teachers,  and  16,894  pupils  more  than  last  year. 

The  Tarahumara  Indians  are  eagerly  cooperating  in  the  building 
of  a  school,  having  sent  for  a  missionary  teacher  in  order  to  consult 
him  as  to  proper  hygienic  and  pedagogic  features  of  the  school. 
The  prospective  pupils  are  the  most  ardent  in  the  work. 

Summer  schools. — The  registration  at  the  university  summer 
school  for  foreigners  in  Mexico  City  was  220  on  the  opening  day,  and 
many  more  students  were  expected.  Some  of  those  who  attendetl  in 
former  years  returned  this  summer. 

A  number  of  teachers  from  Nuevo  Ijedn  and  Tamaulipas  having 
expressed  their  desire  to  do  summer  work,  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  arranged  for  courses  in  education  and  industrial  art  to  be 
given  for  their  benefit  in  the  university. 

Inspectors  Bonilla  and  Barranco,  who  had  charge  of  the  successful 
winter  courses  in  Mexico  City  (see  last  month’s  Bulletin),  will 
give  summer  courses  in  Guadalajara  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  of 
the  State  of  Jalisco,  who  are  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
means  of  professional  improvement. 


PANAMA. 

Vocational  school. — ^The  girls’  vocational  school  is  to  be  reopened 
as  a  v-ocational  school  for  both  girls  and  boys,  offering  courses 
of  one,  two,  and  three  years.  The  courses  include  domestic  science, 
cookery,  and  laundry  work,  dressmaking,  millinery,  commerce, 
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telegraphy  and  postal  service,  applied  arts,  and  general  subjects, 
including  child  care  and  hygiene. 

Inspection  of  private  schools. — In  June  a  regulation  was 
issued  that  private  schools  must  furnish  reports  to  the  inspector 
of  public  instruction,  and  also  that  such  schools  must  be  inspected 
in  the  same  manner  as  public  schools.  Courses  in  Spanish,  civics, 
and  national  history  are  now  obligatory  in  private  as  well  as  public 
schools. 

PARAGUAY. 

Presentation  of  Argentine  flag. — On  the  9th  of  July,  the 
anniversary  of  the  Congress  of  Tucum4n,  the  grade  school  Repu- 
blica  de  Argentina  in  Asunci6n  received  from  the  wife  of  the 
Argentine  charg6  d’affaires  two  flags,  one  of  Paraguay  and  one  of 
Argentina. 

School  honors  Peru. — On  July  27,  the  eve  of  the  national  holi¬ 
day  of  Peru,  the  Asunci6n  school  named  Republica  del  Peru  gave  a 
literary  and  musical  entertainment  in  honor  of  the  Peruvian  minister. 
Dr.  Carlos  Rey  de  Castro. 

Cotton  culture  in  schools. — ^The  Banco  Agrfcola  del  Paraguay 
has  asked  the  cooperation  of  the  general  bureau  of  education  in 
spreading  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  cotton  culture,  requesting 
that  teachers  give  lectures  on  the  time  for  planting  and  harvesting, 
illustrating  their  lectures  with  practical  demonstrations  not  only 
in  school  gardens  but  in  each  town.  The  school  inspectors  are 
requested  to  lecture  on  cotton  culture  in  the  towns  they  visit  and 
to  endeavor  to  induce  fanners  to  raise  this  fiber.  (See  p.  510.) 

Physk'al  education. — The  office  of  lands  and  colonization  some 
time  ago  sent  out  circulars  to  the  various  to^ms  requesting  the 
authorities  to  establish  athletic  clubs  for  the  benefit  of  the  young 
people  of  the  colonies.  The  colony  of  Pedro  Juan  Caballero  has 
sent  in  a  report  that  there  are  three  football  teams  in  the  town, 
which  include  practically  all  the  young  men. 

PERU. 

School  playgrounds. — Appropriations  from  the  school  building 
fund  have  been  made  for  the  construction  of  five  school  playgrounds 
in  the  city  of  Lima. 

Evening  business  school. — Due  to  the  many  requests  from 
parents  the  evening  business  school  of  Lima  has  decided  to  admit 
50  more  pupils. 

Bust  of  Doctor  Barros,  educator. — The  aliunni  of  the  Colegio 
Barr6s  are  to  unveil  a  bust  of  Dr.  Pedro  M.  Barr6s,  their  old  friend  and 
teacher,  who  gave  60  years  of  his  life  to  training  the  minds  of  young 
Peruvians.  He  was  appointed  principal  of  a  municipal  school  in 
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Callao  in  1852,  when  21  years  old;  in  1872  he  founded  a  school  in 
that  city,  and  later  founded  the  school  in  Lima  which  he  directed 
until  his  death.  In  1912  the  provincial  council  of  Lima  rewarded 
his  labors  by  presenting  to  him  a  gold  medal  bearing  upon  the  face 
the  national  shield  with  the  inscription  “City  of  Lima,  1912,”  and 
upon  the  reverse  “Medal  awarded  to  Pedro  M.  Barr6s,  dean  of  the 
teachers  of  intermediate  education.”  He  retired  in  1918,  dying  in 
June  of  the  same  year. 

SALVADOR. 

Anti-illiteracy  commission. — This  commission,  consisting  of 
three  members,  was  organized  last  May  to  have  the  powers  of  a 
technical  advisory  committee  on  public  primary  education. 

Council  of  Secondary  Education. — The  Council  of  Secondary 
Education  is  to  have  as  president  the  director  of  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute,  and  as  members  the  directors  of  the  Liceo  Moderno,  the  Exter- 
nado  San  Jos6,  and  three  professors  from  the  National  Institute,  and 
as  secretary  the  assistant  director  of  the  National  Institute. 

URUGUAY. 

Industrial  school. — An  industrial  school  is  soon  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  Mercedes. 


ARGENTINA. 


Social  prophylaxis  in  Avellaneda. — The  municipality  of 
Avellaneda  has  invited  the  Argentine  League  for  Social  Prophylaxis 
to  give  a  series  of  popular  illustrated  lectures  in  that  city,  and  has 
also  acquired  10,000  pamphlets  for  distribution.  Moving  pictures 
will  be  shown  in  connection  with  the  lectures. 

Social  welfare  congress  in  Brazil. — The  Argentine  delegates 
to  the  recent  Conference  of  Social  Welfare  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  were 
representatives  of  important  welfare  institutions,  the  head  of  the 
delegation  being  Dr.  Francisco  B.  Otero,  former  chief  of  the  National 
Department  of  Hygiene,  who  presented  a  paper  on  “The  prophy¬ 
lactic  foundation  of  social  hygiene.”  Other  papers  by  officers  of 
different  welfare  organizations  treated  railway  cooperation,  military 
hygiene,  agrarian  cooperative  associations,  mutual  aid,  and  similar 
matters. 
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Society  for  the  protection  of  animals. — The  Sarmiento 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Animals  on  July  2  held  a  meeting  at 
which  it  distributeil  medals  and  money  prizes  to  persons  deserving 
of  special  recognition  for  their  services  to  animals.  Among  the 
number  were  officers  of  the  police  force  of  Buenos  Aires. 

A  MILLION  PESOS  FOR  MATERNITY  AID. — The  late  Don  Jos6  Maria 
Bustos  has  left  a  million  pesos  to  the  private  charity  known  as  the 
Cantinas  Maternales,  established  in  1915  by  Sefiora  doila  Julia 
Helena  Acevedo  de  Martinez  de  Hoz.  This  lady  while  in  Paris  had 
(X'casion  to  see  the  oj)eration  of  a  similar  organization,  w'here  she 
with  other  South  American  friends  aided  in  the  work  of  ministering 
to  the  poor  mother.  In  Buenos  Aires  there  are  at  present  five 
branches,  which  aid  mothers  at  the  time  of  childbirth,  supplying 
food,  medical  assistance,  shelter,  care,  and  clothes  for  both  mother 
and  baby.  There  are  also  nine  school  canteens  in  connection  with 
the  same  institution,  which  supply  undernourished  children  with 
food.  Both  divisions  of  service  wdll  now  be  enlarged,  and  the  work 
of  saving  the  lives  of  babies  wdll  be  extended  over  larger  areas  by 
case  work,  extra  branches  for  mothers,  and  school  canteens,  as  w’^ell 
as  by  building  a  Mothers’  House,  or  Casa  de  la  Madre,  wffiere  free 
hospital  care  wdll  be  given. 

New  ANTITUBERCULOSIS  DISPENSARY. — On  July  15,  1923,  a  new 
free  antituberculosis  dispensary  was  opened  at  2047  Avenida  La 
Plata,  Buenos  Aires,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Argentine  Antituber¬ 
culosis  League.  The  President  of  the  Republic  and  Sefiora  de 
Alvear  were  present  at  the  opening  ceremonies. 

Red  Cross  aids  flood  victims. — The  victims  of  the  floods  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Parana  and  Uruguay  Rivers  were  aided  by  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Red  Cross  with  donations  of  tents,  cots,  clothing,  and  other 
articles.  These  floods,  which  occurred  in  July,  interrupted  the 
railway  and  lighting  services  and  caused  much  damage. 

BOLIVIA. 

Red  Cross. — The  Bolivian  Red  Cross  has  been  recognized  by  the 
International  Red  Cross  Committee  of  Geneva. 

brazil. 

Congress  of  Mutual  Benefit  and  Social  Welfare. — This  con¬ 
gress,  the  last  to  convene  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  commemoration  of 
the  centenary  of  Brazilian  independence,  assembled  on  July  16. 
Dr.  Andrade  Bezerra,  a  member  of  the  Brazilian  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
was  president  of  the  congress.  Delegates  were  present  from  Argen¬ 
tina,  Chile,  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Uruguay,  one  Argentinian  delegate 
representing  a  mutual  benefit  association  having  over  150,000,000 
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pesos  capital.  The  work  was  divided  into  five  sections — mutual 
benefit  societies,  cooperation,  insurance,-  social  welfare,  and  social 
hygiene.  The  Bulletin  expects  to  give  in  a  later  issue  some  account 
of  the  transactions  of  this  important  congress. 

Textile  workers  meet. — The  first  National  Congress  of  Textile 
Workers  met  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  July.  One  speaker  quoted  a  state¬ 
ment  that  there  were  in  Brazil  130,000  operatives  in  the  cotton  mills 
alone.  It  was  decided  to  form  a  national  federation  of  textile  workers. 

CHILE. 

Public  health  physicians. — In  accordance  with  the  conclusions 
of  the  Fifth  Pan  American  Conference  indorsing  public  health  work, 
a  bill  has  been  presented  to  Congress  which  would  offer  six  foreign 
fellowships,  two  each  year,  for  graduate  study  in  a  school  of  public 
health.  Upon  their  return  to  Chile,  the  holders  of  the  fellowships 
will  be  employed  in  the  public  health  service. 

Hospital  additions. — The  Charity  Commission  of  Santiago  has 
been  authorized  to  raise  and  expend  2,500,000  pesos  in  finishing  and 
equipping  the  pavilions  of  the  Manuel  Arriaran  Children’s  Hospital 
and  the  maternity  section  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Hospital,  and  in 
adding  to  the  maternity  section  of  the  San  Borja  Hospital  so  that  the 
School  of  Obstetrics  and  Child  Care  may  be  installed  there. 

Patronato  de  la  Infancia. — Bulletin  readers,  who  are  familiar 
with  the  valuable  work  of  this  society,  which  carries  on  11  child- 
health  stations  in  Santiago,  as  well  as  serving  lunches  to  mothers  and 
making  garments  for  babies,  will  be  glad  to  congratulate  the  Patronato 
on  the  announced  reduction  of  more  than  2  per  cent  in  the  mortality 
of  children  registered  in  its  stations  over  that  of  the  previous  year. 
The  report  of  the  Patronato  for  its  twenty-second  year  of  work. 


closed  on  June  30  last,  is  as  follows: 

Children  attended .  7, 009 

Died .  605 

Children  vaccinated .  4,380 

Mothers  vaccinated .  4,403 

Injections  to  syphilitic  women .  15, 723 

Flings  distributed .  1, 831, 871 

Home  viaits .  24, 476 

Children’s  consultations .  20, 430 

Mother’s  consultations .  17, 957 

Prescriptions  filled .  53,609 

Baths  given  to  children .  46, 183 

Feedings  of  albuminized  milk .  105, 556 

Garments  distributed .  12,784 

Dental  service  to  mothers  and  children .  1, 887 

Luncheons  served  in  the  Mariuita  Magdalena .  13, 121 

Baby  clothes  made .  15, 039 
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The  expenditures  for  the  year  were  610,020  pesos.  Work  has  been 
be^un  on  the  new  building  for  one  of  the  milk  stations,  which  will 
be  the  most  convenient  and  modern  of  all. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  Patronato’s  plans  for  the  future 
is  that  of  securing  visiting  nurses  for  its  home  service,  and  centralizing 
that  service  for  all  the  health  stations. 

Eight-hour  day. — In  July  members  of  various  building  trade 
unions  celebrated  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
8-hour  day,  obtainetl  by  the  stucco  workers.  Among  the  other 
building  trades  enjoying  it  are  painters,  masons,  stonecuttei’s,  and 
marble  workers. 

(Tiild-health  station  in  Talca. — A  legacy  of  100,000  pesos  from 
Sr.  Segundo  Gana  Castro  was  used  to  buy  land  and  erect  and  furnish 
a  building  for  the  Talca  Gota  de  Leche,  which  was  opened  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1921,  with  75  babies  registered.  In  June,  1923,  there  were 
214  babif^  registered  and  10,140  feedings  were  given  out.  In  1922  the 
dispensary  attached  to  the  Gota  de  Leche,  which  treats  children  up 
to  7  years  of  age,  had  9,314  consultations,  performed  63  operations, 
and  gave  1,885  treatments. 

Playgrounds. — The  first  children’s  playground  in  Santiago  was 
opened  in  July  on  the  athletic  field  of  the  Santiago  Football  Club, 
equipped  by  that  organization. 

The  playground  committee,  whose  presiding  officer  is  Sefior  Ugarte, 
the  mayor  of  Santiago,  is  going  actively  ahead  with  its  plans  for 
establishing  playgrounds  in  different  sections  of  the  city.  Playground 
apparatus  is  being  made  in  the  vocational  school.  Sr.  Enrique  Bot- 
tinelli,  president  of  the  Basket  Ball  and  Volley  Ball  League,  has  offered 
the  services  of  its  members  to  teach  those  games  on  all  playgrounds. 
Each  playground  is  to  be  placed  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  a  responsible  committee.  It  has  been  decided  to  open  two  more 
playgrounds  in  addition  to  those  originally  planned  for,  one  in  the 
Avenida  Matta  and  the  other  opposite  the  Catholic  University. 

Bed  Cross. — ^A  presidential  decree  issued  in  June  authorized  the 
fomation  of  a  Junior  Rc<l  Cross,  whose  members  shall  be  between 
11  and  17  years  of  age. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Pedro  L.  Ferrer  a  new  Red  Cross  clinic 
has  been  organized  in  Santiago.  It  will  be  in  charge  of  specialists  in 
gynecology,  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat,  nervous  diseases, 
general  medicine,  venereal  diseases,  children’s  diseases,  and  labora¬ 
tory  analyses.  The  antituberculosis  dispensary,  with  a  special  pre¬ 
ventive  service  for  children,  functions  in  connection  with  this  clinic. 

COLOMBIA. 

Visiting  medical  service. — The  Municipal  Council  of  Bogota  has 
issued  an  order  establishing  a  free  visiting  medical  service  for  the 
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sick  poor  who  are  not  able  to  go  to  the  clinics.  The  first  municipal 
pharmacy  has  been  opened  to  fill  prescriptions  for  this  service. 

National  bureau  of  health. — This  bureau  has  created  in  each 
of  the  river  ports  of  the  Magdalena  a  special  sanitary  commission 
composed  of  the  sanitary  inspector  of  the  port  and  an  a.ssistant  to  i 
examine  all  passengers  before  disembarking.  ^ 

COSTA  RICA.  -  j 

I 

School  activities  in  Esparta. — During  civic  week,  celebrated  in  j 
connection  with  the  Jimenez  Centenary  celebration,  societies  were 
formed  for  furnisliing  milk  to  school  cliildren.  The  school  library  is  ; 

proving  very  popular  in  the  evenings  with  the  young  people  of  j 

Esparta. 

Public  hospital  cases. — Public  health  work  done  by  the  public  i 
assistance  service  of  the  Government  during  April,  May,  and  June 
is  as  follows: 


Main  clinic. 

i 

June.  ' 

April 

and 

May. 

Total. 

Main  clinic. 

June. 

April 

and 

May. 

Total. 

Patients  entering  in  June . 

172 

392 

564 

other  venereal  diseases. ..  j 

11 

24 

35 

Men . 

183 

268 

‘  Total  prwriptioos  given., 

109 

97 

206 

Women . 

75 

170 

245 

Total  injwtions  gi  v^ . . . .  1 

1,780 

1,531 

3,311 

Children . 

12 

39 

51 

Sent  to  hospital  (or  stir- 

Positive  Wasserman  tests. 

70 

179 

247 

gical  treatment . 

2 

4 

6 

Negative  Wasserman 

tests . 

4 

1 

21 

CUBA. 

Proposed  commission  for  juvenile  delinquency. — The  Rotary 
Club  of  Habana  has  taken  up  the  question  of  providing  means  for 
combating  juvenile  delinquency.  At  a  meeting  held  in  July  four 
criminal  court  judges,  the  rector  of  Bel6n  College,  and  others  discussed 
the  problem  of  the  delinquent  child,  the  abandoned  child,  and  the 
neglected  child  and  what  could  be  done  to  protect  them.  The  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  commission  to  manage  the  Asilo  de  Guanajay  and  of  a 
charitable  board  to  gather  in  and  classify  the  different  grades  of 
delinquents  was  suggested. 

Creche  Finlay  (day  nursery). — ^This  day  nursery,  founded  about 
nine  years  ago  in  Habana  upon  the  initiative  of  Dr.  Enrique  Ndfiez, 
and  named  after  the  famous  physician  who  proved  that  the  mosquito 
was  the  agent  of  transmission  of  yellow  fever,  has  grown  so  large 
that  it  has  now  acquired  a  new  home  and  new  equipment,  which  it 
will  devote  to  the  care  of  babies  whose  mothers  must  earn  their  daily 
bread. 

ECUADOR. 

Hospital  for  children. — A  new  hospital  for  children  (‘ailed 
“Le6n  Becerra,”  is  under  construction  at  Guayacjuil.  Besides  the 
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administration  offices,  the  main  building  contains  a  ward  for  60 
patients.  In  a  separate  pavilion  there  is  a  well-equipped  operating 
room,  built  with  funds  provided  by  the  municipality.  Other  wards 
containing  space  for  30  beds  and  one  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  cots 
are  being  constructed  with  funds  donated  by  private  individuals. 

GUATEMALA. 

Guatemala  Red  Cross. — The  women’s  auxiliary  of  the  Guate¬ 
malan  Red  Ci'oss  met  on  June  24  to  elect  officers,  Seiiorita  Anita  R. 
Espinoza  being  named  president. 

HONDURAS. 

Boy  Scouts  and  Arbor  Day. — ^There  are  now  troops  of  Boy 
Scouts  in  more  than  20  cities  and  towns  and  others  are  in  process 
of  formation.  On  May  15  these  troops  of  Boy  Scouts  participated 
in  the  Arbor  Day  festivities  in  the  different  towns  of  their  districts. 

Hookworm  section,  Depart.ment  of  Public  Health. — The 
hookw'orm  department  has  now  seven  subsections  in  the  towns  of 
Soroguara,  T4mara,  S&banagrande,  Coluteca,  La  Paz,  Goascorin, 
and  Tegucigalpa.  Work  has  been  completed  in  the  towns  of  Pes- 
pire,  Nacaome,  Langue,  Villa  de  San  Antonio,  and  Lamanf.  During 
the  year  about  1 ,000  latrines  have  been  built  in  the  southern  districts 
where  the  subsections  have  been  working.  It  is  calculated  that 
during  1923  over  50,000  persons  will  receive  treatment  from  the 
hookworm  section. 

MEXICO. 

Health  week. — On  the  initiative  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Health,  the  President  set  September  23-29,  at  the  time  of  the  national 
holiday,  for  the  first  National  Health  Week.  The  purpose  was  to 
inform  all  inhabitants  of  the  country  of  the  measures  of  proved  value 
in  the  prevention  of  disease  and  conservation  of  human  life  and  to 
unite  the  people  in  carrying  forward  such  measures.  The  program 
was  arranged  as  follow’s:  Sunday,  hygiene  day;  Monday,  day  of 
civic  obligations  in  regard  to  health  (birth  registration,  reporting  of 
contagious  disease,  etc.) ;  Tuesday,  day  of  campaign  against  tubercu¬ 
losis  and  venereal  diseases;  Wednesday,  children’s  day;  Thursday, 
vaccination  day  (it  was  hoped  to  vaccinate  as  many  inhabitants  of 
the  Republic  as  possible) ;  Friday,  health  examination  day  for 
school  children  and  adults;  Saturday,  clean-up  day  in  the  home  and 
street. 

Cooperative  society  in  Government  department. — Sr.  Ramon 
P.  de  Negri,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  has  invited  the 
employees  of  that  department  throughout  the  Republic,  about  4,000 
in  number,  to  unite  in  forming  a  cooperative  association  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  sale  of  groceries,  clothing,  hardware,  and  other  necessities. 
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Forum. — ^An  interesting  feature  of  the  remodeling  of  the  ancient 
barracks  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  and  the  adjoining  Colegio  de  San 
Gregorio  into  a  conunodious  building  for  the  National  Preparatory 
School  in  Mexico  City  is  the  provision  of  a  hall  of  free  discussion, 
seating  4,000  persons.  The  doon^^ay  used  is  that  of  the  old 
university,  carved  in  stone  more  than  200  years  ago. 

Second  Mexican  Odontological  Congress. — This  congress  will 
meet  in  Mexico  City  from  December  10  to  15,  1923.  The  Mexi<’an 
Dental  Federation  has  invited  teachem  and  members  of  all  other 
scientific  profes.sions  to  cooperate  with  it. 

NICARAGUA. 

Sanitation  of  Corinto. — The  sanitation  of  the  port  of  Corinto 
has  been  continued  so  that  it  continues  to  be  free  of  the  stegomyia 
(yellow  fever)  mosquito.  The  administrative  and  financial  direction 
is  under  charge  of  the  customs  service  and  the  technical  direction 
under  the  director  for  Nicaragua  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 
(Report  of  the  receiver  general  of  customs  for  1922.) 

PANAMA. 

National  League  ixir  the  Advancement  of  Women. — This 
association  met  in  the  National  Conservatory  on  July  8  to  hear  an 
interesting  address  by  Dr.  Juan  Rios,  charge  d’affaires  of  Chile,  on 
the  welfare  institutions  of  his  country  supported  by  women.  The 
association  also  made  plans  to  provide  500  hungry  school  children 
with  breakfast  at  a  cost  of  about  45  cents  apiece  a  month. 

Boys’  week. — A  week  devoted  to  boys’  interests  and  activities 
was  terminated  on  July  14  by  a  parade  of  2,500  boys  in  Panama 
City  who  had  enjoyed  the  program  carried  through  for  their  benefit 
by  the  Rotarians.  Every  school  was  represented  in  the  parade, 
which  halted  at  Independence  Plaza,  where  President  Porras  pre¬ 
sented  the  medals  awarded  to  the  winners  of  athletic  events  or 
school  essay  competitions. 

PERU. 

Indigenes  ask  for  education. — A  young  Aimar&  woman, 
Nicasia  Yibar,  went  to  Lima  in  June  to  see  the  President.  Though 
she  is  22  years  old  and  does  not  know  how  to  read  and  write  she  has 
made  speeches  in  her  native  Aimar&  tongue,  and  has  promoted  the 
formation  of  83  schools,  taught  by  literate  indigenes  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  education.  On  this,  her  third  trip,  she  came  to  request  the 
sending  of  teachers  from  Lima  to  Puno  Department.  She  attended 
all  the  women’s  conferences  while  in  Lima,  and  through  the  women 
she  met  there  found  means  of  telling  her  mission  and  received 
employment  during  her  stay  in  the  capital. 
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Women’s  civil  status  and  rights. — The  Associaci6n  Evolucidn 
Femeoina,  which  since  1914  has  been  working  for  women’s  educa¬ 
tion  and  rights,  has  presented  a  petition  to  the  Revision  Committee 
of  the  Civil  Code  asking  the  restoration  of  women’s  rights  which  they 
say  were  taken  away  by  the  legislators  of  1851. 

SALVADOR. 

General  bureau  of  health. — During  May  this  bureau  in  the 
school  medical  service  examined  24  professors;  extunined  558 
students;  sent  83  pupils  to  the  department  of  prevention  of  hook¬ 
worm,  and  207  pupils  to  the  vaccination  section;  diagnosed  111 
sick  students,  to  whom  were  given  medicines;  carried  on  investiga¬ 
tions  for  trachoma,  10  suspected  cases  being  found;  examined  the 
teeth  of  519  pupils,  of  whom  253  needed  treatment,  and  treated 
486  pupils  in  the  dental  clinic. 

URUGUAY. 

New  hospital. — W^ork  has  been  commenced  on  the  new  hospital 
in  Tacuarembd.  This  section  of  the  country  is  very  poor  in  hospital 
facilities.  The  cost  of  the  hospital  now  being  built  is  estimated  at 
165,742  pesos. 

Dental  clinic. — In  one  of  the  offices  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Montevideo  a  dental  clinic  has  been  established  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  poor  children  attending  the  public  schools. 

VENEZUELA. 

X  RAYS. — In  the  civil  hospital  of  Valencia  a  special  room  has  been 
fitted  up  with  an  X-ray  photographing  apparatus,  purchased  by  the 
State  government,  the  municipality  of  Valencia,  and  the  commercial 
organizations  of  that  city. 


BOLIVIA. 


Bouvian  painter. — Bolivian  artist,  Don  Cecilio  Guzm&n, 
recently  held  an  exhibition  of  his  paintings  in  the  Layetana  Art 
Gallery  of  Barcelona,  where  they  received  very  favorable  comment. 

Censorship  of  films. — The  municipality  of  Cochabamba  is 
enforcing  the  ordinance  regarding  censorship  of  films,  to  prevent 
the  exhibition  of  immoral  pictures. 
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BRAZIL. 

Dr.  Alfredo  Pinto  Vieira  de  Mello. — Doctor  Pinto  died  on 
July  8,  1923,  at  the  age  of  60.  “In  whatever  position  he  was  placed 
by  destiny,”  says  the  Jornal  do  Brasil,  “in  administrative  or  legis¬ 
lative  positions,  as  member  of  the  cabinet  or  justice  of  the  Federal 
Supreme  Court,  he  was  always  distinguished  by  his  admirable 
qualities,  which  had  completely  won  the  public  esteem.” 

As  Minister  of  Justice  and  the  Interior  in  the  administration  of 
Dr.  Epitacio  Pessoa,  he  introduced  many  important  reforms,  among 
them  being  the  formation  of  the  National  Department  of  Public 
Health.  Upon  his  initiative  also  the  interstate  boundary  conference 
was  convened,  and  a  new  administrative  organization  was  given  by 
him  to  the  Territory  of  Acre.  The  condition  of  destitute  children 
and  the  insane  was  ameliorated  by  his  efforts. 

The  Bulj.etin  regrets  that  space  is  lacking  to  enumerate  all  the 
important  positions  and  interests,  intellectual  and  humanitarian, 
which  filled  Doctor  Pinto’s  busy  and  useful  life. 

Bahia  centenary  of  independence. — As  a  feature  of  the  cen¬ 
tenary  celebration  of  Brazil’s  consolidation  of  independence  a  squad¬ 
ron  of  three  F.  L.  2  hydroaeroplanes  made  the  flight  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro  to  Bahia,  about  900  miles,  in  approximately  nine  and  one-half 
flying  hours,  stopping  overnight  at  Victoria. 

The  program  of  events  in  Bahia  covered  nine  days,  including  many 
ceremonies  and  popular  festivities.  The  city  of  Bahia,  known  in 
Brazil  as  Sao  Salvador,  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Portuguese  troops 
after  the  rest  of  Brazil  had  thrown  off  its  allegiance  to  Portugal. 

CHILE. 

Sr.  Paulino  Alfonso. — Many  were  the  expressions  of  sorrow  called 
forth  by  the  death  last  July  of  Sr.  Paulino  Alfonso,  who  was  greatly 
beloved  and  admired  for  his  high  ideals,  spirit  of  service,  and  legal 
and  literary  gifts.  As  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  of 
the  faculties  of  law  and  letters  in  the  University  of  Chile,  president 
of  the  Fine  Arts  Commission,  author  of  important  legal  works,  and 
renowned  orator,  he  contributed  much  to  the  progress  of  his  country. 
Sr.  Alfonso  was  one  of  the  first  to  champion  the  civil  rights  of  women. 

Sr.  Daniel  Feliu. — Sr.  Fehu,  who  was  forced  on  account  of  ill 
health  to  resign  as  a  member  of  the  Chilean  delegation  to  the  Fifth 
Pan  American  Conference,  died  on  July  6.  Honored  in  public  life 
for  his  ability  and  uprightness,  Sr.  Feliu  had  served  many  years  as 
deputy  and  senator,  having  been  president  of  the  Senate  in  1919. 
Other  important  posts  held  by  him  were  those  of  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  minister  to  Brazil.  Sr.  Feliu’s  distinguished  gifts  as  a 
lawyer  caused  his  services  to  be  greatly  in  demand  in  the  most 
important  cases. 
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Fourth  of  July. — As  a  friendly  tribute  to  the  United  States,  the 
schools  in  Chile  were  closed  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

COLOMBIA. 

Banqltet  TO  VISITING  AMERICAN  Navy  MEN. — The  authorities  of 
Cartagena  on  July  4  gave  a  banquet  in  honor  of  the  officers  of  the 
U.  S.  cruiser  Denver  and  of  the  five  United  States  submarines,  which 
are  a  part  of  the  naval  division  of  the  canal,  then  making  visits  of 
courtesy  at  the  port, 

CUBA. 

Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference. — The  Seventh  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Sanitary  Conference  will  be  held  in  Habana  in  November,  1924. 
A  Pan  American  health  code  and  leprosy  will  be  special  subjects 
of  consideration.  The  sixth  conference  was  held  in  Montevideo, 
Uruguay,  in  1920. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Exiubition  of  paintings. — An  exhibition  of  paintii^s  by  local 
artists  will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Santiago  in  December  of  the  present 
year.  The  pictures  to  be  shown  will  be  selected  by  a  jury. 

GUATEMALA. 

Society  of  Geography  and  History. — At  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Geography  and  History  in  June,  President  Orellana 
declared  the  society  inaugurated  after  the  reading  of  the  statutes. 
In  addition  to  other  addresses,  Dr.  Sylvanus  G.  Morley  delivered  a 
lecture  on  the  Maya  ruins  in  the  north  of  Guatemala  and  on  the 
Mayan  picture  writing.  Interesting  Indian  music  composed  by 
Prof.  Jos6  Castillo  and  also  the  opera  “Quich6  Vinac,  ”  with  Indian 
themes,  were  played  as  part  of  the  program.  Sr,  Lie.  Antonio  Batres 
Jauregui  is  president  of  the  society. 

MEXICO. 

Gift  to  Brazil. — The  Government  of  Mexico  has  presented  to 
the  Government  of  Brazil  the  greatly  admired  colonial  pavilion 
erected  by  the  former  at  the  Brazilian  Centenary  Exposition. 

PERU. 

Pan  American  Scientific  Congress. — Through  the  courtesy  of 
Sr.  Gonz&lez  Prada,  Peruvian  charge  d’affaires  in  Washington,  the 
Bulletin  is  informed  that  the  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  will 
be  held  in  Lima  beginning  November  16,  1924. 
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Centenary  of  death  of  Josi:  Olaya. — On  June  28,  1823,  Jos6 
Olaya,  who  acted  during  the  War  for  Independence  as  a  courier 
between  parties  of  the  Liberals,  was  caught  by  the  enemy,  threatened, 
cajoled,  offered  money,  and  finally  tortured  to  force  his  revelation  of 
the  correspondence  which  he  had  carried.  None  of  this  was  of  any 
avail,  the  hero  dyir^  before  a  firing  squad  with  his  secret  safe  from 
the  Spanish  governor.  In  Chorillo,  his  native  town,  the  comer 
stone  of  his  monument  was  laid  on  the  centenary  of  his  execution, 
while  addresses,  special  sessions  of  Government  councils,  and  other 
events  marked  the  celebration.  Ceremonies  were  also  held  in  Lima. 

Fourth  of  July. — The  Fourth  of  July  was  this  year  declared  a 
Peruvian  national  holiday  as  a  manifestation  of  regard  to  the  United 
States. 

SALVADOR. 

Holiday. — The  1st  of  July  was  declared  a  national  holiday,  as  it 
was  the  centenary  of  the  publishing  of  the  decree  of  absolute  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Central  America  on  July  1,  1823. 

Benavente. — The  Academy  of  Salvador,  which  corresponds  with 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Spain,  held  a  public  meeting  in  honor  of  Don 
Jacinto  Benavente,  at  which  he  was  presented  with  a  gold  medal. 

VENEZUELA. 

Holiday  declared. — Various  States  of  the  Federation  have  made 
the  21st  of  July  a  holiday,  known  as  Peace  Day,  in  commemoration 
of  the  battle  of  Ciudad  Bolivar. 

New  steamship. — ^The  first  visit  to  the  port  of  La  Guaira  of  the 
French  vessel  Pdlerin  de  Latouche,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  boats 
belonging  to  the  Compagnie  G6n6ral  Transatlantique,  was  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  a  great  celebration. 


.SUBJECT  mm  DF  CONSULAR  RM 


BEPOBTS  BECEIVED  TO  SEPTEMBEB  1,  1923. 


Subject. 


ABGENTINA. 


Fares  and  wages  on  Buenos  Aires  tramway  companies .  Hay  26 


national  Conference  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Program  of  the  Second  Argentine  Nation^  Economic 
Conference  to  be  held  in  August,  1923. 
i’roduction  of  wheat  and  linseed  in  agricultural  year 
1922-23. 

Production  of  oats,  rye,  and  barley,  crop  year  1922-23. 
Destination  of  Argentina’s  principal  exports  from 
January  1  to  June  1, 1923. 


of  wheat  from  farms  to  seabo^  for  export. 


Index  to  report  on  “Status  of  Brazilian  irrigation 
works." 

Brazil  establishes  a  “Superior  Council  of  Commerce 
and  Industries.” 

Index  of  report  on  construction  projects  of  Macei6, 
and  resources  of  the  State  of  Alagoas. 

Stock  and  prices  of  agricultural  products  on  hand  at 
Riode  Janeiro,  June  1,  1923. 

Creation  of  national  labor  council  in  Brazil . 

Prefect  for  furnishing  electric  li^t  to  the  municipality 
of  Pedro  Velho,  Rio  Grande  do  Norte. 

Board  of  health  regulations  in  Rio  de  Janeiro . 

Rubber  statistics  mr  May,  1923 . 

Brazil’s  foreign  trade,  first  quarter  of  1923 . 

Movement  of  vessels  and  freight  at  port  of  Pernam¬ 
buco,  week  ending  June  6, 1923. 

Public  work  loan  for  the  State  of  Pernambuco . 

Report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  Hay,  1923 . 

The  Rio  de  Janeiro  automobile  market 
Bahia  cocoa  shipments  for  May,  1923. . 

Bahia  exports  for  Mav,  1923 . 

Motion-picture  industi^-  in  Sao  Paulo 


Date. 

Author. 

1923. 

May  26 

W.  Henry  Rob^tson,  constil  general 
at  Buenos  Aires. 

...do _ 

Do. 

May  30 

Do. 

...do. . .. 

Do. 

June  5 

Do. 

1  June  9 

Do. 

...do _ 

Do. 

1  June  12 

Do. 

...do. . .. 

Do. 

June  15 

Wilbert  L.  Bonney,  consul  at  Rosario. 

Apr.  25 

C.  R.  Cameron,  eonsul  at  Pernambuco. 

May  14 

Do. 

May  24 

Do. 

Report  on  the  gold-mining  industry  in  Brazil . 

Annual  report  of  the  Lloyd  Brazilciro  Steamship  line 
for  1922. 

Coal  imports  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  Hay,  1923 . 


Statistical  tables  showing  imports  and  exports  of  Chile 
during  1922. 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1922.. . . 

Chilean  lefhslation  covering  industrial  accidents . 

Concession  for  construction  of  railway  from  Puerto 
Montt  to  Puerto  Toledo. 

Foreign  commerce  of  Puerto  Montt  during  1922 . 

Exports  from  Antofagasta  during  May,  1923 . 

Sea-borne  traffic  movement  through  the  port  of  Iquique 
for  Ai^l,  1923. 

May,  1923.  report  on  commerce  of  Tarapaca . 

Growing  importance  of  the  United  States  in  Chile’s 
foreign  commerce. 

PH^  pal  articles  imported  at  Antofagasta  during  Hay, 

COLOMBIA. 

Report  on  the  commerce  and  industries  for  May,  1923.. I  June  11 

ImportaticHi  through  the  port  of  Buenaventura,  last  June  22 
six  months  of  19K.  I 

Laws  and  regulations  regarding  motor  vehicles  in  Co-  I  June  29 
lombia. 


June  2 

June  4 
June  5 

June  6 
June  7 
June  8 
..do _ 

June  12 

...do _ 

June  14 
June  15 
June  16 
June  20 
June  21 
June  22 

June  26 


Hay  23 


A.  Oaulin,  consul  general  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

Do. 

C.  R.  Cameron. 

A.  Gaulin. 

Geo.  H.  Pickerell,  consul  at  Para. 

A.  Gaulin. 

C.  R.  t'ameron. 

Do. 

A.  Gaulin. 

Do. 

Homer  Brett,  consul  at  Bahia. 

Do. 

A.  T.  Haeberle,  consul  at  Sao  Paulo. 
A.  Gaulin. 

Do. 

Do. 


C.  F.  Deichman,  consul  general  at  Val¬ 
paraiso. 

Do. 

Do. 

S.  Reid  Thompson,  consul  at  Concep¬ 
cion. 

Do. 

Ben  C.  Matthews,  vice  consul  at  Anto¬ 
fagasta.  . 

Richard  P.  Butrick,  vice  consul  at 
Iq^que. 

Do! 

Ben  C.  Matthews. 


Leroy  R.  Sat^er,  consul  at  Cartagena. 
Thomas  HcEnelly,  vice  consul  at 
Buenaventura. 

M.  L.  Stafford,  consul  at  Baranquilla- 
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Reports  received  to  September  1, 19^.i — C'ontinucd. 


Subject. 


COSTA  KICA. 

Population  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica,  censu.s  of 
Dec.  31, 1922. 

May  report  on  commerce  and  Industries . 

Exports  from  the  port  of  Puntarenas,  quarter  ending 
March,  1923. 

CUBA. 

Mineral  deposits  and  industries  of  Cuba . 

Measures  to  protect  Cuban  agricultural  products . 

Exports  of  grapefruit  and  vegetables  for  the  1922-23 
season. 

June  report  on  commerce  and  industries  of  Matanzas. . 

Prevailing  freight  rates,  charters,  terms,  practices,  for 
June,  1923. 

nOlilNICAN  REPUBUC. 


Opening  of  a  commercial  ccdlege  in  Santo  Domingo 
City. 


ECUADOR. 


I 


Foreign  commerce  of  Ecuador,  first  quarter  of  1923 _ | 


May,  1923,  report  on  commmc  and  industries . | 

GUATEMALA.  | 

May,  1923,  report  on  commerce  and  industries . | 

NICARAGUA.  I 

Excerpts  from  May  report  on  commerce  and  industries. 

Shipping  rates  at  Corfnto  for  May.  1923 . 

General  summary  of  the  mining  industry,  1920,  1921,  I 
and  1922. 

PERU.  i 


Increased  postal  rates  in  Peru . 

Peruvian  imports  and  exports  for  March  and  summary 
for  three  months  ending  Mar.  31, 192;i. 

Description  of  Peruvian  trade  for  May,  1923 . 

URUGUAY. 

Text  of  bill  to  establUh  a  national  packing  plant . 

Shipping  at  port  of  Montevideo,  1922 . 

VENEZUELA. 

Report  of  La  Guaira  Harbor  Corporation  for  calendar 
year  1922. 

May,  1923,  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 


Date. 

Author. 

1923. 

June  4 

Henry  8.  Waterman,  consul  at  San 
Jose. 

June  12 

Do. 

June  24 

Do. 

May  30 

Carlton  Bailey  Hurst,  consul  general 
at  Habana. 

June  11  ! 

Do. 

June  14 

Charles  Forman,  consul  at  Nueva 
Gerona. 

June  30  1 

1 

W'm.  A.  Smale,  vice  consul  at  Ma¬ 
tanzas. 

...do . I 

Lawrence  P.  Briggs,  consul  at  Nue  vitas. 

May  31  I  Charles  Bridgham  Hosmer,  consul  at 
‘  Santo  Domingo  City. 

May  28  I  Frederic  W.  Goding,  consul  general  at 
I  Guayaquil. 

June  11  I  Do. 


June  13  i  Arthur  C.  Frost,  consul  at  Guatemala 
I  City. 


June  10  I  Harold  Play  ter,  consul  at  Corinto. 
June  15  I  Do. 

June  18  '  Do. 


June  15  : 

...do . I 

June  21  ! 


Nd.son  H.  Park,  vice  con.'ol  at  Callao- 
Lama. 

Do. 

Do. 


June  1  :  Raymond  U.  Deist,  vice  consul  at 
I  Montevideo. 

June  13  I  Do. 


June  8 
June  23  I 


Amado  Chaves,  ]r.,  vice  consul  at  La 
Guaira. 

Do. 


